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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been absolutely without political news. Ministers 
are scattered through the country, and Members of Parliament 
are still too flushed with the first enjoyment of partridge-shooting to 
think of lecturing their constituents. There has not been a speech of 
any kind, nobody has fired off a political letter, and the departments 
are rejoicing in the rare consciousness that the public has temporarily 
forgotten them. The scientific associations have had the swing they 
are always allowed when politics are quiescent; but with the ex- 
ception of their reports, the domestic intelligence of the week might 
be compressed into a very few lines. There has not beena railway acci- 
dent or a respectable murder to rouse that sensation of “ creepiness” 
which stolid people mistake for pleasurable excitement. 








The coroners’ juries who investigated the catastrophes on the 


seem to have been supplied. An expedition has, moreover, started 
to seal up the “ back water,” or inland sea communication, which in 
the South stretches so far along the coast, and enables the Coast 
States to keep their privateers in safety. There are but few 
entrances to this inland navigation, and they will be stopped up by 
| deposits of stone, over which sand bars will form. Texas also is to 
| be invaded, vid Mexico, and the steam flotilla increases with won- 
derful rapidity. Washington, in the opinion of competent judges, is 
well secured, and the Government exhibits on many points a revo- 
| lutionary energy. They are obviously taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to effect some changes which the property-holders have 
‘long desired. Thus the establishment of passports will put an end 
|to that tide of German and Irish emigration of which the native 
, Americans are very weary, while the immense increase in the power 
‘of the police is far from unhealthy in cities infested by rowdies. 
| Even the suppression of newspaper correspondence—a stupid measure 
| while the Government relies on popular aid—is still a decisive hint that 
Government mean to govern, instead of letting the New York editors do 
jit for them. ‘There must have been deep and long discontent with the 
| weakness of the executive before Americans could approve these 
| high-handed acts so thoroughly as they have done. All communica- 


Brighton and Hampstead lines have returned verdicts of manslaughter | tion between North and South is suspended, and while the Govern- 
in the first case against the station-master, and in the second against | ment guards the opposition papers from mob violence by bodies of 


the signalman. In each instance the verdict seems commendable, as 
enforcing a thorough legal inquiry, with evidence on oath, and all 
necessary aids to a complete explanation of the affair. At the same 


. . | 
time, we have a sense that the unlucky prisoners are made the seape- | 
goats ofa system which post pones security to profit. In the Hamp- diminish. The Mazzinians are most active in urging on the wretched 


stead case the jury created some amusement by recommending the | 


signalman to mercy, on account of his youth. Obviously they ex- 


pected to see him condemned to death there and then,—a confusion | +: . . / . 
| diately given up to its owners, in order to put a stop to brigandage, 


of ideas one would not have expected out of a Welsh county. 





The Prince of Wales has performed his first public act by present- 
ing new colours to the 36th, a regiment of the brigade with which 
he has been doing duty at the Curragh. His stay there has becn 
sufficient to give him a fair insight into the working of a camp, 
though a thorough military training is as unattainable as undesirable. 
The education of a Constitutional King should not be intended to 
make him either a general, or a savaz/, or even a very keen poli- 
ticiau, but simply an accomplished, and therefore tolerant, man of the 
world. This end seems to have been carefully kept in view by her 
Majesty’s advisers, and the Prince, at twenty-one, will probably have 
see more countries and occupied more varied positions than most 
men not born toa throne. A report that an alliance had been sought 
for him in the person of a Danish Princess has been denied in Paris, 
and seems to rest on very slender foundations. Such reports will 
henceforward be very frequently spread, and will always be definite, 
from the fact that there are, from accident, law, and custom, exceed- 
ingly few ladies with whom an alliance would be possible. The choice 
is in fact, though not absolutely in law, limited to Princesses be- | 
longing to a reiguing Protestant House, and between sixteen and | 
twenty-two years of age,—a very limited class. 


‘ It has, we believe, been resolved to coerce Mexico into decency. | 
Years of incessant insult, followed by a declaration by the Church 
party of death to the stranger, and incessant political murders, have 
worn out the patience both of France and England. An expedition | 
composed of French, Spanish, and English troops, and supported by 
a combined fleet, will, it is believed, proceed to Mexico, and esta- | 
blish a Government capable of giving some guarantee for honesty 
and civilization. It is probable that the intervention will be re- 


| 


‘the Catholie Chureh. 


}armed police, they refuse to the advocates of secession a passage 
| through the post. 


The difficulties of the Italian Government in the South scarcely 


Neapolitan population, which is in political knowledge about on a 
par with that of Tipperary, to clamour for the annexation of Rome. 
The last rumour is, that the rest of the Roman territory will be imme- 


but that the city will still be kept inviolate as the sanctuary of 
This concession would be of military value, 
as it would cut off the retreat of the Bourbonists, but of no poli- 
tical value, as it would leave Turin still the capital, and consequently 
retard the settlement of the Southern Provinces. The Italians, how- 
ever, must wait Napoleon’s pleasure, for their army does not yet 
comprise more than a hundred and fifty thousand good troops, and 
national enthusiasm, though a grand sentiment, will not arrest 
French bullets. We are happy to perceive that Cialdini’s act in 
burning Pandelandolfo diminishes on examination from an atrocity 
into a mere blunder. Not above ten persons were killed, and though 
the soldiers were ordered to burn the town, they only commenced the 
work. Why Cialdini should imagine the Italian cause aided by 
the destruction of Italian cities, remains unexplained: yet Delhi is a 
great capital only because Sir John Lawrence evaded similar orders. 





The Prince Primate of Hungary, the second among the Catholic 
prelates of Europe, an old man, selected by the imperial Court for 
his political moderation, has protested against the course of the 


Vienna Cabinet. 


We note the introduction of a new metal into the coinage of 
Europe. ‘The Belgian penny (ten centimes) is now made of nickel. 
It is a bad coin, looks exactly like a fat franc, is very greasy, and is 
constantly passed for the silver piece it resembles. The Mints of 
Europe are all trying to get a better penny, but without much suc- 
cess. A silver coin, with its centre stamped out, so as to leave a flat 
ring with the inscription and with milled edges, would be just as easy 
to make with existing machinery, and far easier to carry. 


The Syrian question has ended in making the Turkish Govern- 
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ment supreme in the Lebanon. Fuad Pasha is now assisted by a|terest. The great review near Dusseldorf has commenced, and pre- 
council of twelve Mussulmans,, Druses, and Cliristians, who advise | parations forthe King’s comonatiom ane proceading, but they canto 
him as they please, while he does as he pleases. no attention out of Germany:. 








The British Association has terminated its session, which, like} %gly.—The reorganization of the Italian arm 
that of the Association of Social Science, has heen unusually practical. | very sail. and the total number of efficient wollen tow H cape 
One paper was read on “Some Points in the Structure and Habits of | supposed to exceed 150,000. The Neapolitan provinces have ion cht 
Spiders,” but generally the papers read have been the maturest |no increase of strength, the old soldiery received being sullen < > 
thoughts of the ablest men on subjects interesting to other than | picious, and insubordinate. They are encamped by themselves het 





housemaids. they grumble alike at rations and discipline, till the generals ean do 
nothing with them. They are represented as fine material larre 
’ u ao‘ 


SFigure.—The political trance in France continues. Recent elections, | heavy men, but utterly intractable. They are a great difficulty, as 
it is said, are slightly in favour of the foreign policy of the Emperor, | they demoralize the Piedmontese, want guards when encamped b 
and the Conseils Généraux, from which the opposition expected much, | themselves, and cannot be safely discharged. y 
have as yet given no sign of political life. One only has ventured} The proceedings of the industrial associations are also watched 
to hint that it would like the right of petition, and has obtained it, | with some interest. These bodies, chiefly filled with working men 
subject to the approval of the President to the petitions put forward. | are very much controlled by Mazzini, and have elected presidents of 
The correspondent of the Zimes states that the effect of the pamphlet | Mazzinian tendencies. The societies, accordingly, intend to discuss 
TL’ Empereur, Rome, et le Roi d’ Italie has been to remove doubts as to | politics, and it is said they are permeated with socialist opinions, and 
the public willingness to see the occupation of Rome brought to an | intend to agitate for universal suffrage. Much of all this is, we sus- 
end. ‘The Moniteur, as stated last week, has denied something about | pect, exaggerated, moderate Italians, like moderate Englishmen 
the pamphlet, but what, no one can understand, and meanwhile it is| having an instinctive and unreasonable fear of the discussion of ex. 
accepted as official. The papers are allowed to publish proofs that | treme theories. The efforts to induce the working men to demand 
a Bourbon conspiracy has a centre at Rome, the elections are | from Government an advance on Rome, and, if possible, to embroi] 
avowedly fought between Government and the priests, and “clerical | Italy with France, are more practical, and much more dangerous 
cases,” those charges of indecent conduct so often brought against a | Fortunately, the Government can rely on the respectable classes, The 
celibate clergy, are permitted to creep into the journals. ery of course increases intensely the Italian doubt about Louis 

Some statistics have been published of the returns of French | Napoleon, who, it is said, has sent in his ultimatum to Turin. The 
railways, now 5907 miles in length. The receipts in the past six | Emperor will permit the Italians to occupy the Papal States almost 
months have increased from 1299/7. a mile to 1424/.—an increase of | up to the walls of Rome, but firmly refuses to give up the city unti] 
9 per cent. The increase is believed to arise almost entirely from an | the Italian Government is reconciled with the Pontiff. This state. 
increased traflic on the old lines. ment requires confirmation, but it would terminate Bourbonist in- 

The French Government appears most earnestly desirous that | trigues, without committing the Emperor to a final conflict with the 
France should be well represented in the Great Exhibition of 1862. | priests, and is therefore probable. 

—————— The Parisian Temps publishes documents sent from Naples. These 

Qustria.—The Prince Primate of Hungary has protested formally | reveal the existence of a society called the “ Religious Association,” 
against the conduct of the Emperor of Austria. This prelate, who is | in Rome, presided over by Count Trapani, with affiliated committees 
the second Catholic prelate in Europe, and was, until the Concordat, | in Rome, and all the members of which take the following oath: 
as supreme in Hungary as the Pope in Italy, was selected by | “ We, the undersigned members of the committee of the commune of 
the Tinea Government as a mtlete politician, and was even | Gioja, who form part and are depending on the General Committee 
distrusted by the Hungarians. He is, however, lord-lieutenant of | residing at Rome, under the denomination of Religious Association, 
the county of Grau, and as such he has just made a — to the | with the general directions of the Bourbonian Committee, and over 
County Committee in the most decidedly national sense. He declared, | which his Royal Highness the Count Trapani presides, swear before 
in the most solemn terms, that the old hereditary constitution could | God and before the world to be faithful to our very august and very 
not give way while the nation did not “with sinful imprudence” | religious Sovereign Francis 11. (whom God for ever preserve), and 
destroy it, and that a reconciliation upon its basis was still possible. | we promise to aid with all our soul and all our strength the return of 
“That those hopes may not abandon me (he concluded), I need, after the same to our kingdom, as well as to obey absolutely all the orders 
God, above all things, the sincere and hearty support of this honour- | and commands which shall reach us either directly or by means of the 
able assembly ; for it depends on the prudent bearing of the counties, Central Committee residing at Rome. We swear to maintain secrecy, 
and on the judicious course of the public deliberations, whether the jin order that the just cause willed by God, who is the master of 
Diet may again soon be called together, and that the discussions | sovereigns, may triumph by the return of Francis II. to his kingdom, 
between the parties, which, in the mean time, may have been led by | King, by the grace of God, defender of religion, and well-beloved son 
experience and reflection to a more yielding disposition, may be of our holy father Pius IX., who keeps him in his arms that he may 
resumed with a happier result.” ‘not fall into the hands of the wicked and of the pretended Liberals— 

The speech was ordered to be placed in the archives of the perverse men, whose principle it is to destroy religion, after having 
county, and has created great sensation at Vienna, where a great | driven our well-beloved sovereign from the throne of his ancestors. 
Catholic dignitary is considered beyond official rebuke. The sittings We promise likewise, with the help of God, to claim all the rights of 
of the Pesth County Committee, however, have been suppressed, and the Holy See, and to demolish the infernal Lucifer of Victor Ema- 
the Gazette announces that it is to be reorganized. ‘Two other com- | nuel and of his partisans. We swear and promise all that.” It is 
mittees are also to be immediately suspended. ‘The Austrian | these societies which keep up the agitation. 

Reichsrath has forwarded an address to the throne approving of| The Turin correspondent of the Zimes denies the atrocity said 
the resolution not to debate the' point of the unity of the empire, | to have been committed at Pontelandolfo. The original statement 
and the Emperor has made the following reply: “The Address of rests, in England, on the authority of the correspondent of the 
the Chamber of Deputies which I have just heard strengthens me in | Zimes, and as we gave his story as it stood, so we give the cor- 
the gratifying conviction that that House has not only understood rection: ‘The Piedmontese troops which were lured into Pontelan- 
me, but also, itself true to the Constitution, has confidence in my dolfo and massacred at the instigation of the arciprete, or parish 
benevolent intentions. The House fully agrees with my fundamental priest, on the 11th of August, were 44, of whom only two made 
rinciples cf the legal self-government of the kingdom and countries their escape. The men were surrounded in a tower, in which they 
und together in a natural unity, but has, on the other hand, with had taken their quarters, and harassed by a galling fire as, with 
equal justice, comprehended that this self-government is bound up, as_ lowered bayonets, they endeavoured to cut open a way through the 
a condition of its possibility, with the conscientious fulfilment thick of the crowd, till all of them, except the two above mentioned, 
of the common duties towards the powerful whole. The appli- fell. The wounded were despatched by the peasantry in cold blood, 
cation of this principle to those who may misconstrue or disre- and with instances of refined barbarity. On the 13th Colonel Negri, 
gard the same is certainly a necessity, but I hope it will be con- with 400 men, marched from Pietraleima to Pontelandolfo, and at day- 
fined within the narrowest possible limits, and that the result will break on the 14th took up a position on a hili two miles from the 
make clear the overpowering might of its truth and justice. The town. The brigands and the people had full time to abandon the place, 
devotedness with which the House is resolved to fulfil its duties, on and availed themselves of it. Only a few of the bravest remained, 
the firm basis of the Constitution, under the reconciling influences of bent ona desperate defence. Of these, those who were taken with arms 
the fraternal sentiments by which it declares itself inspired, and the | in their hands were slain. An eye-witness declares that he only saw 
firmness and frankness with which this determination is expressed, | five dead bodies, and never heard that there were more than ten, a 
suffice for the salvation of the fatherland, and do honour to its de-| probable account enough if we think that the town could hardly be 
uted representatives. I thank the House for this manifestation of | surrounded by so small a force. Not a hair was touched of either 
oyalty and patriotism, and continue to it my lnperial grace and | women or children, though some of the former deserved little pity. 
favour.” There is still, however, a great indisposition to push matters | Orders were then given to set the town on fire; sparing only the 
to extremities, and the Primate has visited Vienna in the hope of | church and two houses of known Liberals. But ‘the soldiers,’ we 
suggesting a compromise. This was the recognition of the Hun-|are told, ‘executed this order asa corvée, a burdensome task ; and, I 
arian Constitution as it existed previous to 1847, to which the | can assure you, the fire was no great matter, and more than one-third 
oath it is reported, has refused to accede. Instead, he pro-| of the town was left perfectly untouched, with barred doors and 
ses to call a Diet, taking the diploma of October last as the | windows, as we found it on our arrival.’ Casalduni, a small village, 
sis for further negotiation. It is not known whether the Diet will | shared the same fate. This is from the private letter of a Lombard 
be summoned according to the ancient electoral law, but any attack | soldier who was one of the actors in the bloody drama.” 
upon this fundamental right would render its negotiations illegal and| —_It is a curious comment on the statements which reach us on the 
worthless. condition of Naples, that crime with in the city (¢.¢. thefts and murders) 
at aga oS ee has diminished sixty per cent. The festival of Garibaldi came off on the 
‘Prussia. —The week yields no intelligence from Prussia of any in-| 7th of September, and the entire population marched in procession, 


























‘ Swiss gendarmes for having crossed the frontier, and having, without | 
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shouting “A Roma! A Roma!” This is the mot @ ordre given by | 
the Mazzinians. The King’s name was not shouted, the Neapolitans 
comprehending only Garibaldi. They worship him as their fathers 
worshipped Masaniello. ny : 

A trial is going on in Turin in which one Cibolla, a convict, ac- 
cuses five others of having murdered an old procuress found dead | 
four years ago. The interest of the case consists in the character of | 
the convict, who declares that he is actuated only bya feeling of ven- 
geance, and acknowledges to having committed every punishable 
crime. It is argued that he may have invented the whole story, 
which is, however, very consistent, and partly borne out by circum- 
stantial evidence. 





Switirrland.—The Government of France, in the following note, 
demands redress for an alleged violation of its territory : 

* Paris, August 26, 1861. 

“ T announced to you by a telegraphic despatch of the 21st. of this 
month the grave incident which occurred in the evening of the 18th | 
in the French village of Ville-la-Grand, contiguous to the canton of 
Geneva. 

«The reports of the Prefect of the Haute-Savoie and of the Pro- | 
cureur-Général of Chambery, of which I annex copies, and the de- 
spatches of our Consul at Geneva, will make known to you how the 
events occurred, and will permit you to draw up in precise terms the | 
demands which you will have to address ieumodiadely to the Federal | 
Council. | 








« As you will see from these different documents, it appears,—l, 


that the Swiss gendarmes and gardes raised the pretension of im- | 
posing a tax on public games established on French territory ; 2, | 
that a person named Longet, who simply pointed out the flagrant 
illegality of this pretension, was violently struck bya garde-chiam- 
pétre in a Swiss inn, situate on the other side of the frontier, and 


privateers, which sally out through the openings of the outer bank 
and prey upon the passing trader; and here the coasting vessels have 
been plying up and down with security. 150 small vessels laden 
with stones, conveyed by the United States ships of war, are on 
their way to block up the few passages by which these vessels can 
enter, and the men-of-war have also received orders to destroy the 
forts and defences which the rebels have occupied along the coast.” 
All the ports will thus be gradually sealed up, and the blockade, 
which is already raising prices fearfully, made complete. All com- 
munication between North and South has also been cut off, and the 
Government seizes all journals written in the North but expressin 

pro-Southern opinions. It also arrests all persons suspected o 
carrying passports, and a strict passport system has been established 
applicable to all persons arriving or leaving the Northern States by 
sea. 

Intelligence from the West is not very clear, but it is reported 
that on the day following the departure of the mail, Colonel Fremont 
intended to issue a proclamation emancipating all slaves in Missouri. 
Kentucky is still wavering, but, according to the latest accounts, 
with a leaning towards the Southern side. A private letter gives a 
terrible picture of the state of affairs in Missouri: 

“St. Louis, Aug. 27. 

“We have very troublesome times here at present. The city of 
St. Louis is under martial law, and a great many persons are con- 
tinually arrested for treason against the Government. There are 
about 60,000 troops here, and more are coming every day. They 
are fortifying St. Louis with large siege cannon and throwing up en- 
trenchments, working day and night. In addition to this, hot 
wooden barracks are going to be erected to hold 50,000 soldiers. 
Since General Fremont has taken command of this military depart- 
ment business is conducted with despatch. 

“When this war is over Missouri will be one vast burying- 


was afterwards arrested, as was also his father, who hastened to! ground. The Confederates have an army in this State of 70,000 
demand that he should be given up; 3, that the inhabitants of the troops. They have laid the country waste; farmers are driven from 
village of Ville-la-Grand, moved by an arrest for which there was so | their homes because they are in favour of the Union; they have to 
little justification, went to the inn in which were detained the two! flee for their lives, and leave everything behind at the mercy of the 
Longets, father and son, to obtain their release, were not only driven lrebels. A great many of my friends were killed at the battle of 
back by the Swiss gendarmes, but pursued on the French territory. Springfield, some in the Federal army, others among’ the Seces- 
Some stones having been thrown at the gendarmes, they fired with- | sionists. 2 
out any previous summons, and three of the inhabitants of Ville-la-| “Jefferson Davis and that arch-traitor Governor Jackson having 
Grand were wounded, one in the very gravest manner. found out that they cannot take Missouri out of the Union, are trying 
“On the whole, Sir, the first cause of the deplorable incident of | to lay the whole State waste with their army. The stores and pri- 
which I have noticed the principal features must be ascribed to an! vate dwellings are stripped of everything by the rebels ; they pretend 


abusive pretension of the Swiss agents, constituting a violation of | 
French territory, and an encroachment on our sovereign rights. The 
events which followed were only the consequence of it, and if the in- | 
habitants of Ville-la-Grand made demonstrations easy to understand | 
in presence of the ill-treatment inflicted on Longet, junior, and the 
detention of that young man and his father, nothing can justify the 





being able to invoke any necessity of making use of their arms, and, | 
at all events, without previous summons, fired on people who had no | 
means of defending themselves. ‘The Emperor’s Government takes | 
pleasure in not doubting the disposition of the Federal Council to | 
accord it the satisfaction it has the right to expect in such a grave 
affair, and which in its eyes can only consist in the severe punish- 
ment of all the agents who took part in the violation of our territory, | 
and in the grant of a sufficient and equitable indemnity to the French | 
subjects who were wounded by the Swiss gendarmes. You will be | 
kind enough to present officially to the President of the Federal | 
Council a copy of the present despatch and of the annexed documents. 
Accept, &c. “THOUVENEL.” | 

The negotiation, which might at any moment become a delicate 
one, is still pending. 


Sain, —The Spanish Government will, it is reported, send a fleet 
from Cuba with troops to co-operate in the expedition about to be 
despatched by the French and English Governments to Mexico. 





Sndia-—Cholera is reported to be ravaging Meerut and Agra, the 
districts in which the famine was most severe. 


Sutrira.—We have news from America to the 31st of August, 
most of it favourable to the North. Mr. Russell reports that 
General McClellan is getting his men well in hand, and that the 
order and silence in Washington make a marked change in the aspect 
of the city. A severe discipline is enforced, and all persons writing 
intelligence from the army, which can direetly or indirectly afford aid 
or information to the enemy, have been declared liable to the punish- 
ment of death, at the discretion of a court-martial. The men are 
being slowly brought into order, and the incompetent officers weeded 
out. General McClellan evidently excites confidence, and Mr. Russell 
reports the commissariat as excellent, and the means of carriage 
most unusually large. ‘The works around Washington are also ap- 
proved. On the other hand, the Southern accounts affirm that 
Mr. Davis has 300,000 men under his command, that he is 
moving into Maryland, and that he intends to attack the ca- 
pital from that side. An expedition has been despatched with 
a novel object, “It is destined for the destruction and closing of | 
the extraordinary series of passages and inland waters in North Caro. 
lina, extending from Old Currituck Inlet down to Cape Lookout. 
Within a narrow belt of reefs and sandbanks lie Pamlico Sound, 
Albemarle Sound—inland seas running into innumerable erecks, and 
receiving a system of rivers hy which comnmnication is opened to 
railroads and towns far in the iuterior of the country. Here lurk the 





to pay for it in State serips issued by Jackson, which are not worth 
one cent. This is what secession has brought upon Missouri, once 
one of the most prosperous States in the Union.” 

Peace meetings seem to be frequent in some parts of New Eng- 
land, but they are as yet neither strong nor formidable, and the mob 
is bitterly hostile to peace papers. 

With respect to finance, it is observed that the ten millions ster- 
ling lately supplied has been furnished by the banks of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia alone, and that the resources of the great 
body of the people are not yet touched. It is believed, and on good 
grounds, that the subscriptions to the open loan will be very large, 
and that, as in France, the savings of the country folk will be lent to 
Government. 

The statement that Mr. Adams had expressed a belief that the 
British Government would recognize the Southern States, has been 
officially denied. 


Yame. 
Monpay, SerremBer 97H. 

Tur various sections of the British Association resumed their sittings 
at Manchester on Friday. Mr. Newmarch, the president of the Eco- 
nomic Science and Statisties section, delivered the opening address 
which he had been on the previous day compelled to postpone through 
indisposition. The section sat in the Assembly Room, Free Trade 
Hall, which was well filled during the day. Mr. David Chadwick 
then read a paper on the general progress and improvement in Man- 
chester and Salford during the last twenty years, Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick also spoke on the subject, especially going into the sanitary 
state of the city, which he represented as being bad in the extreme. 
The death-rate of Manchester was far above the average death-rate 
of the kingdom. ‘he great causes of mortality were diarrhoea and 
typhus, both arising from atmospheric impurity, and both to be 
greatly mitigated, if not eytirely banished, by sanitary measures : 

“ Sanitary science was so far advanced in its practical application that con- 
tractors might contract for results. They might be shown instances where, by 
one measure alone, the abolition of cesspools, here called * middensteads,’ death- 
rates had been reduced 10 in 1000. Dr. Greenhow had examined the causes of 
death in Manchester; he found a large proportion to be from diarriima, and de- 
signated the middenstead the monster evil of the city. In this city, of all 
born full cne-half were in their graves before theigfifth year; and that from dis- 
eases which were almost banished from well-regulated pauper establishments, 
The deaths of adults from these diseases was excessive, and the duration of life 
and working ability in Manchester was exceedingly low. The city competed with 
Liverpool in being the most unhealthy in England. The state of the county in 
respect of crime was shown by her criminal returns to be relatively as low as 
its state of health. Its relative position in education, as shown by the proportion 
of marksmen) prevailing among middle-class persons, or those who had the 
franchise, was yet « very low one.” 

A warm discussion then ensued, several Manchester gentlemen assert- 
ing that Mr. Edwin Chadwick had represented the sanitary state of 
the city as being much worse than really was the case. The President 
observed, that whatever progress had been made in sanitary improve- 


‘ment, so long as the death-rate was so much larger than the average 
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which prevailed in other districts similarly situated, people would | 
continue to think that much remained to be done. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. J. Watts then read a paper on strikes : 

“ That strikes are great evils is universally allowed. Some persons affirm that 
they are wamitignied’ ovlles some think that, however mischievous, they are 
not preventable; while others affirm that they are necessary, as peneing 
even greater calamities. If Ican at all aid in discovering which of these theo- 
ries is the true one, or if any of them be true, my purpose will be answered. I 
suspect there are but few men who would think of re-enacting the laws against 
combinations, for, whatever be the evils of freedom, those of secret societies, 
endless prosecutions, and schemes of revenge, which would certainly follow any 
such enactment would be much worse; and we are therefore left to reason alone 
as our court of appeal, whatever may be our conclusions; and if we find that 
we are at present experiencing the danger of a ‘ little learning’ in trade affairs 
by workmen, the cure, as I believe, is not to be found in the backward path, 
but in the progress to higher knowledge. Strikes, however, are still great evils. 
The difference in dispute is sometimes not more than two and a half, frequently 
not more than five, and seldom exceeds 10 per cent. of the wages paid. The 
duration of a strike varies very much. The great Preston strike lasted 38 weeks, 
the one at Padiham 29 weeks, Bolton six weeks, Ashton and district six weeks, 
Clitheroe six weeks, Blackburn three weeks, The strike of the London builders 
lasted 26 weeks, and the late Colne strike 50 weeks. Let us assume 5 per cent. 
as the average amount in dispute, and assume that the strike is in every case suc- 
cessful, and we shall then find that the adage which is applied to disputants at 
law, that ‘he who wins loses,’ is equally applicable here. A week is nearly 2 
per cent. of a working year, and of course represents nearly 2 per cent. of the 
wages of a year. If, therefore, a strike for 5 per cent. succeeds, its results will 


be exhibited in the following table: 
Years of Work 
at the Extra Rate. 


* 
The loss of 1 month’s wages will require to-make it up ... 1 3-5ths 
i 2 months’ wages coe eee ove eee 8 1-5th 
” 3 months’ wages eve ove “ 4 4-5ths 
6 iconths’ wages eve «» 9 3-5ths 
“ 12 months’ wages we «. 19 1-5th 
- 124 months’ wages ° 20 


But, as money is worth 5 per cent. at interest, it follows that if a strike for 5 per 
cent. lasts 12} months and then succeeds and maintains the increase for 20 
years, the workman has lost in interest much more than he gained in wages, and 
that, therefore, no part of the loss can ever be made up; for if he could have 
worked for the lower sum during the year of strike, and have invested instead of 
spending the money, the year’s wages would have grown into three —_ wages 
nearly by the time in which the gain of the strike would make up for the loss of 
Of course a strike for 10 per cent. would require only half the 
above term to make up the loss, while a strike for 24 per cent. would require 
double the time exhibited in the table, or 41 years. he strike of the London 
builders in 1859 was for 10 per cent., and, as it lasted 26 weeks, would, if suc- 
cessful, have required 10 2-dths years of continuous work at the extra rate to 
make up the loss of wages sacrificed. The amount in dispute between the 
weavers of Colne and their employers did not average more than 34 per cent., 
and, had the strike been successful, would have required more than 28 years’ con- 
tinuous employment at the advance to make up the amount of wages lost, by 
which time the lost wages would, at 5 per cent., have quadrupled. In the cotton 
trade wages appear to undergo something like a general adjustment every three 
or four years, in consequence a of defective or abundant harvests of corn 
or cotton, or both. Such adjustments occurred in 1853, in 1857, and in 1860. 
If, therefore, the strikes which occur were spread equally over these periods, they 
would, even if successful, only affect the rate of wages for about two years upon 
an average, and therefore could not make up for more than about five weeks’ loss 
of wages by strike. But strikes are seldom successful to the workmen, so that 
while they sacrifice the wages of the present time, they also lessen the wealth of 
the world, and so lessen the future demand for labour, and put further off the 
day when any advance of wages will be possible. Here is a list of a few un- 
successful strikes, with a rough estimate of the losses consequent thereon. 
Some of these were among spinners, and some among weavers; and, learning 
that about 452. in weaving and 80/. in spinning will represent the capital per 


EXAMPLE OF UNSUCCESSFUL STRIKES, WITH EsTIMATE Om LOss TO 


a single year. 



































oLETY. 
4 | 
tee | Profit Aw of 
ie $52) Amount | at 124 | “ES & 
Name of Town. No. 9 Pa ae of per cent.| 22 & Total 
Hands|$ = > - . 3.2F Loss 
le 2 |. Wages. | on “4 Br+ he 
” pital. 
Preston . . «| 15,000, 88 15s. £427,500, £93,841/£106,875 £628,216 
Padibam 800; 29, — | 17,400 8,750 4,350) 25,494 
Clitheroe . 3,000, 6) — | 13,500} 2,925 3,375 19,800 
Blackburn and | 
district . | 40,000) 3) — 90,000 19,500) 22,500 132,000 
Ashton and dis- | 
trict. -| 22,000} 6) — 99,000} 21,524) 24,750; 145,274 
Colne . . ..| 1,500) 50 — | 56,250) 12,187) 14,062 82.499 
Bolton . ; 12,000) 6 —) 54,000 ad 13,500 83,750 
| 
| > ne 
: | £757,650/£169,977 £189,412 £1,117,033 
London Build- om i mE vt oil tit i 
a «eae 26 25s.) 25,000) 40,625; 81,205 446,875 
| | £1,082,650) £210,602 £270,617 £1,563,908 


The associated colliers have, upon their own showing, spent about a quarter of a 
million since 1842; and the amalgamated engineers threw away nearly half a 
million in 1852. According to our assumption of capital of 65/. per individual, 
the amount thus lost would have given employment and wages to 17,184 persons, 
and if every second person was the head of a family, they would represent 42,950 
individuals whose bread is thus wasted in perpetuity. And all the above named, 
except the Preston strike, havg occurred within the last two or two and a half 
years, and all have ended unsuccessfully ; so that there has been no compensa- 
tion whatever.” 

Mr. Watts then entered upon the subject of co-operative societies, 
which he praised, as allowing the workmen profit as well as wages : 

“ Thus, if 652. represent the capital required to employ one workman, and that 
workman earns 20s. per week, then the half-yearly dividend woald be upon 91/. 
If these latter societies pay the ordinary wages, they will, as a matter of course, 
have their choice of hands; for the workpeople will bon that even if they spend 
the whole of their wages and simply allow their dividends to accumulate as 
shares, twenty or thirty years of employment with ordinary profits will then give 
as much for interest of money as for wages.” 

He added a valuable suggestion : 

“Ifthe real co-operative societies extend and succeed, it is possible that we 

may see individual employers, in self-defence, constituting their workpeople part - 





ners in profits, in the belief that the extra interest excited in work would make 


the employers’ share of profit ter than the whole amount formerly obtained, 
Such an arrangement would also prevent strikes ; for, if the hands thought wages 
were too low, they would see it made up by profit, so that the result would 
simply be an enforced prudence.” 

In the section of Mechanical Science, Mr. Bateman, president 
in the chair, Mr. Scott Russell made some observations on the third 
report of the Committee on Steam-ship Performance, which he laid 
on the table. He alluded to the paper on the subject of the shape of 
steam-vessels read in that section on Thursday by Mr. Atherton, chief 
engineer at Woolwich Dockyard, in which it was shown that the proper 
shape of a ship for a particular purpose, as compared with an improper 
shape, would give as much as 32 per cent. profit or loss upon the per- 
formance of that ship; 14 knots an hour was now as common a speed 
for steam-ships as 10, and there was not a steam-ship in the world 
now performing 14 knots an hour which was not built in the exact 
form recommended by the committee after a continued series of 
numerous and costly experiments. Mr. James Heywood read the 
report of the Committee on the Patent Laws, and Sir William Arm- 
strong read a paper on the same subject, at the close of which he 
complained of Mr. Fairbairn’s treatment of the subject. 

“ Before I conclude, I must take exception to a passage which occurs in our 
president’s inaugural address in treating of this subject. He says ‘it is asserted 
by those who have done the least to benefit their country by inventions that a 
monopoly is injurious.’ Now, to say nothing of myself, those who have taken 
the same view as I do are not men to be referred to in such terms. It is strange 
that this question cannot be discussed even by one holding the dignified position of 
President of the British Association without verging on personalities. If the 
remark were true, the argument would remain unaffected. Whether it be true 
the public may judge.” 

In the course of an animated discussion on the subject, Mr. Fairbairn, 

“In reply to Sir W. Armstrong, assured that gentleman that ‘ personalities’ 
were a commodity he never dealt in. (Laughter.) He had not intended any 
condemnation of Sir W. Armstrong, and was exceedingly sorry if any remark of 
his (Mr. Fairbairn’s) had been offensive; but he maintained that the principles 
- = he had given expression in the passage referred to were correct. (Hear, 

ear. 
On Saturday, the sections again resumed their sittings. In the Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics section, the discussion on co-operative 
societies was continued from the previous day, and concluded. Mr, 
Shuttleworth read an account of the Manchester Gasworks, the profits 
of which are devoted by the municipal authorities to the improve- 
ment of the city. Miss Twining read a paper on the internal eco- 
nomy of workhouses, with especial reference to the success attendant 
upon the labours of the Workhouse Visiting Society. Colonel 
Sykes then read a paper on our trade with China. Among a variety 
of statistics which he introduced, were the following: In 1814 the 
total value of both imports and exports in our trade with China was 
5,750,0002. In 1826 it was 7,000,0007., and in 1856, 17,526,19S/, 
independently of the opium trade with India. The exports in that 
year exceeded the imports by 4,000,0002., a sum which must have 
been paid to China in silver; but the balance of trade between India 
and China always being in favour of the former country, that amount of 
silver from Europe found its way in payment for opium through 
China to India. Taking one port alone—Shanghai, the exports rose 
from 6433 bales of silk, and 3,800,627 lbs. of tea, to 18,192 bales 
of silk and four times the amount of tea in the very next year. Of 
the tea exported in 1850, Great Britain took 31,621,204 lbs., or 
more than half; the United States 18,299,388 lbs., and all the rest 
of the world only about 3,000,000 Ibs. Of the 67,737 bales of silk 
exported in the same year, Great Britain took 19,084 bales; America 
1554, and the remaining 47,099 went to the continent of Europe 
and coastwise. Colonel Sykes then expressed his strong disappro- 
bation of our selfish policy with regard to the encouragement of the 
opium traffic. He believed all our wars with China really originated 
in our smuggling transactions in opium. If we persisted in our at- 
tempts to force the Chinese to permit its introduction, he anticipated 
evil results to our entire trade with China. By three successful wars, 
we had extracted from the Tartars facilities for trade, leaving them, 
however, burning with resentment, and determined to throw every 
possible obstruction in the way of the execution of the treaty of 
‘ien-Tsin. The rebel Taepings, on the other hand, though desirous 
of entering upon all other branches of commerce, prohibited all 
traffic in opium ina religious ordinance under pain of death. 

“ The tax-payers of England will therefore have to determine whether we are 
to tread in our former steps, and for one article of commerce waste life and money 
to force upon a reluctant people for selfish gain a deleterious product, while at 
the same time we crush a national movement to throw off a foreign oppression, 
which, under analogous circumstances in Europe has had our warmest sym- 
ag and at the success of which all free men rejoice.” 

Mr. Purdy then read a paper on Pauperism in the United Kingdom 
during the last sixteen years : 

“ Poor laws had existed in England for more than two centuries, but in Scot- 
land there was nothing worthy the name before 1845; in Ireland they were in- 
troduced in 1838. In England the average number of paupers was 892,000, in 
Scotland 121,000; in Ireland, 96,000; or 3-9, 4:0, and 1°5 per cent. on the 
population respectively, For 1 in-door 4 in England there were 6 out-door ; 
in Scotland, 14; but in Ireland, 03 only. Though pauperism was lowest in 
Ireland, it was shown that in Scotland, where nearly all the relief is out-door, 
the resident Irish were greatly pauperized, for 1 in 13 was there a pauper; but 
in Ireland only 1 in 274. With reference to rates, it appeared that during the 
ten years, 92,000,000/. had been levied; in England, 78,000,000/.; in Scotland, 
6,000,0002. ; and in Ireland, 8,000,000/. But of the English portion, 18,000,0002. 
was for purposes quite unconnected with relief to the poor. The sums actually 
spent under that head were for England, 54,767,000/.: Scotland, 5,918,000/. ; 
and Ireland, 6,656,000/. ; equal toa rate per head on the population of 5s. 944., 
3s. 114d., and 2s. 13d. Comparing the amount expended in 1860 with that of 
1851, it —— that in England it was now 10 per cent., and in Scotland 25 
per cent. higher; in Ireland, on the other hand, it was now 60 per cent. lower. 


The yearly cost per pauper was for England 6/.; Scotland, 5/.; and Ireland, 72. 
Ireland stood highest here, because relief in the workhouse was dearer indi- 
vidually, though in its ultimate effects the most economical and least demo- 
ralizing. The rate per head on the schedules A, B, and D was computed to 
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show the relative wealth of the three countries. _ This in England was 110. 17s. ; 
Scotland, 92. 13s.; and in Ireland, 3 11s. Taking these figures in conjunction 
with previous ratios, it appeared that the pauperism had been inversely as the 
verty of the three countries—England, the wealthiest and most pauperized ; 
freiand, the poorest and least pauperiaed ; Scotland coming between, but much 
nearer to England both in wealth and in pauperism. It was clear that Ireland, 
by a judicious poor law administration, had reduced her pauperism to its present 
small per-centage of the population. By what means could similar results be 
achieved in England and Scotland ?” 
After some remarks on this subject from Mr. E. Chadwick, Dr. 
Farr read a paper on the Health of the British Army. After speaking 
in the very warmest terms of the labours of the late Lord Herbert to 
improve the sanitary condition of the army, Dr. Farr showed how the 
enormous death-rate which existed in the army twenty years ago had 
been reduced : 

“J must first request your attention to the state of the army at home, of 

which the strength in 1809 was 90,753. The army consists of men in the prime 
of life, between the ages of 20 and 40, very much under control in every respect, 
but generally unmarried, and living hitherto together in barracks. We contended 
that, whereas 17 in 1000 of these men at home had died annually, a body so 
selected, well fed, well lodged, and well handled, morally and _physically—ad- 
mitting only recruits satisfactory to the examining medical officer, and parting 
constantly with its invalids—should not experience a higher rate of mortality 
than that expressed by 7 in 1000; the rate of mortality actually experienced by 
the population at the corres ponding ages in the healthy districts of England 
That result was nearly achieved in the corps at home in 1859. The mortality of 
the Foot Guards had been 20 per 1000 (1837-46), and fell to 9; that of the 
infantry of the line had been 18, and fell to 8; which was also the mortality of 
the cavalry, the engineers, and the artillery. The annual deaths among all arms 
of the service at home had been 17-5; the deaths at Shorncliffe and Aldershott 
in the three years 1857-58-59 were at the rate of 5 in 1000. The — ex- 
cess was referable to zymotic diseases, such as fevers, cholera, diarrhoea, and to 
consumption ; the effects of crowding in barracks, of bad ventilation, bad water, 
bad drainage, badly chosen sites, bad cooking arrangements, and the absence ot 
the means of cleanliness. A battalion living in arms at the end of the year 1859 
would at the previous rates have then lain buried in their graves. To Lord 
Herbert belonged the lasting honour of having first devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the sanitary condition of the British army, and his labours in that 
good work can be appreciated, and will be expressed in figures as long as that 
army exists.” 
In the section of Mechanical Science, the entire sitting was oc- 
cupied with discussions on various ee which were read, on the 
best modes of constructing armour-plates for ships of war, which 
would be proof against every possible projectile. The possibility of 
constructing projectiles which no armour could resist was also dis- 
cussed. In the course of the sitting, Sir E. Belcher, Sir W. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Scott Russell, )Ir. E. Reed, Sir J. Hay, Mr. Fairbairn, 
Captain Blakely, R.A., Dr. Eddy, and other gentlemen, either read 
papers or addressed the section on the subject. 

— The annual festival of the Corporation of Cutlers of Hallam- 
shire took place on Thursday evening at Sheffield. The toast of the 
House of Commons was proposed by the Right Hon. Stuart Wortley. 
After allusion to a variety of topics, he expressed his views on the 
American civil war. He feared that, though our good wishes were 

entirely with the North on the issue of slavery, the new tariff and 
the especial hostility to this country manifested by the North had 
done much to excite a suspicion that the issue was protection and 
monopoly, and not slavery. He believed the people of England 
would gladly see two great nations formed out of the South and 
North, and that the voice of humanity and public opinion would 
soon interfere to put an end to the further effusion of blood in so 
senseless and savage a quarrel. With regard to France, he thought 
we should maintain an attitude that would defy attack and command 
respect. Mr. Collier, M.P., responded to the toast. From the com- 
plaints so constantly made by each of the great parties, that nothing 
was done when the other was in office, one would think that the 
country was constantly demanding remedies for great grievances and 
organic changes in our laws. The House of Commons was constantly 
accused of doing nothing, but he believed that was an outery without 
foundation. The mass of our laws were good, and it was only on 
minor points that they required alteration. It was, therefore, no 
fault of the House of Commons that they did not every year produce 
a fresh crop of bills. As for the other accusation, that they talked 
too much, that was the fault of the constituents of the members who 
filled whole columns of the Zimes with their speeches. Sir J. Rams- 
den responded to the toast of “the Members for the West Riding.” 
He was disposed, notwithstanding the ominous rumours and military 
preparations on the Continent, to take a hopeful view of the present 
aspect of affairs. The temperate and constitutional way in which 
Italy had worked out her freedom presented an admirable contrast to 
the revolutionary and lawless excesses perpetrated thirteen years ago 
under the name of liberty. Even in Poland, generations of oppres- 
sion had not succeeded in crushing the spirit of national independence. 
Believing that the American form of government had been proved by 
the present crisis to be a very bad guarantee against war on the 
largest. scale and the most profuse expenditure, he considered it to be 
the duty of all Englishmen to revere and preserve their own institu- 
tions with greater gratitude for them thon before. Mr. Wilkinson 
then proposed the “ Borough Members,” alluding thus to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s lately evinced Austrian tendencies : 

“The one has acquired a European reputation, and his speeches, especially 
some very recent ones, are no doubt read with considerable interest in every 
Cabinet in Europe—in some of those Cabinets, no doubt, with peculiar com- 
Plaisance, and in others, as we know, with allowable irritation. (Langhter.) 
As to the amount of discretion exercised in the delivery of those speeches, there 
may be, and, indeed is, very great difference of opinion (hear, hear); but none 


of us can doubt that they were inspired by a patriotic spirit. (“ Hear, hear,” 


and cheers.) Mr. Roebuck, it must be admitted, represents in the House of 
Commons the pluck and spirit of John Bull (hear, hear); and, although many 
of us differ from him widely in opinion, there are very few, if any, who would 
wish to see his place in the House of Commons vacant.” ( Cheers.) 


Mr. Roebuck’s reply was given in our impression of last week. 


Turspay, SerremBer ] 07H. 

— The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the constitution and efficiency of the Diplomatic Service, 
have just issued their report. They recommend : oe we 

“1. That there be two classes of examination previous to admission into the 
service—a first and second—the candidate selecting which he will undergo; if he 
pass the first he will be exempted from any further examination. : 

“2. That the Attachéship shall, for the future, be regarded as a probationary 
period of four years at the most, six months of which shall be spent in the duties 
of the Foreign-office. 

“3. That at the expiration of his Attachéship, if his character and conduct 
are approved by the Minister under whom he has been placed, the Attaché shall 
be nominated secretary of a certain class, and be paid as such. It is understood 
that a commission be issued to every member of the Diplomatic Service on his 
first appointment as secretary, so as to give him a claim to calculate his pension 
from that date. 

““4, That exchanges between members of the diplomatic body and clerks in 
the Foreign-office should be allowed, under the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

“5, That the present regulations, with regard to leave of absence of Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers, appear to press upon them with undue severity, and that 
the attention of the Secretary of State may be advantageously directed to this 
subject. 

“6. That, whenever it is practicable and fit, a residence for a term of years 
should be secured for the British Embassy or mission; the rent and repairs to be 
defrayed at the public expense. 

“7, That the attention of the Secretary of State be directed to the salaries 
and allowances of the larger missions, with the view of considering whether they 
are adequate to meet the greatly increased expenditure of living at the principal 
— capitals, 

“ July 23, 1861.” 

— The coroner’s inquest on the bodies of Betsy and Emily 
Beamish, who died under suspicious circumstances at Coventry a 
week or two ago, has terminated. A verdict of “ Wilful murder” 
against William Beamish, the husband of the former and father of 
the latter, was returned by the coroner’s jury. The only evidence of 
any importance given in addition to that of which an abstract has 
already appeared in our columns, was that of Mr. Joseph Nethereliff, 
of the British Museum, who, after careful comparison of several 
specimens of the prisoner’s handwriting with that of the letter said 
by the prisoner to have been found in the pocket of his wife’s dress 
after her death, gave his decided opinion that the letter in question 
(which, it will be recollected, expressed the deceased’s intention to 
commit suicide) was forged by the prisoner. Further proof was ad- 
duced of the improper intimacy between the prisoner and the girl 
Statham, The defence rested principally on the fact that the quan- 
tity of arsenic found in the stomach of the deceased was infinitesimal, 
whereas first-class analytical chemists had stated that no smaller 
quantity than 38 grains was sufficient to cause death. It was also 
shown that arsenic was necessary to the prisoner for the destruction 
of bugs in the house and rats and mice in the garden, and that 
he had borne an unblemished character, with the exception of his 
connexion with Statham, up to the time of his wife’s Jeath. The 
coroner, in summing up, commented severely upon the negligence 
of Dr. Goate in giving a certificate of death without proper inquiry. 
He said that five or six grains of arsenic would ordinarily cause 
death. He considered it to be very improbable that Betsy Beamish 
wrote the note which the prisoner pretended to have discovered in 
her pocket. The jury, after a short consultation, returned a verdict 
to the effect that the deceased died from poison administered by the 
prisoner William Beamish, and also that Emma Statham was acces- 
sary to the fact. The coroner stated that he could not receive the 
portion of the verdict relating to Emma Statham. If accessory at 
all, she was indictable for murder. The jury then altered their 
verdict to simply one of wilful murder against William Beamish. 

— Steam has recently been introduced as a motive power in many 
of the barges on the Grand Junction Canal, in order to do away with 
the many disadvantages attendant upon the employment of horse 
power. ‘There are several tunnels of considerable length in the course 
of the canal, and their dimensions not being much larger than those 
of a large sewer, the only way of passing a boat through hitherto 
was by the boatman lying down on his back, and propelling the boat 
by pushing with his legs against the sides of the tunnel, which, as 
some of the tunnels are upwards of a mile in length, must have been 
a peculiarly unpleasant process. ‘The introduction of steam, how- 
ever, has been attended by more serieus consequences. On Friday 
night, two boais propelled by steam entered the Blisworth tunnel. 
Common coal, and not coke, is used for the engines, and before the 
boats reached the other end of the tunnel, all the boatmen were 
rendered insensible by the dense and stifling smoke from the engines, 
which completely filled the contined space of the tunnel, the only 
means of ventilation being one shaft, which is said to be closed at 
the top. ‘Two of the unfortunate men were quite dead when the boat 
emerged from the tunnel, and another was severely burnt from 
falling upon the engine while insensible. It seems scarcely credible 
that the danger of suffocation should not have been foreseen and 
provided agaiust, as it must be if the system of steam navigation on 
canals is to be carried out to any extent. 

— At the meeting of the British Association on Monday, a diseus- 
sion on the income tax and taxation in general in the EconomieScience 
and Statistical section, commanded the greatest amount of interest 
and the largest attendance. Mr. Newmarch first delivered an address 
on “ The Extent to which Sound Principles of Taxation are embodied 
in the Legislation of the United Kingdom,” Mr. Tite, M.P., taking 
the chair in the meantime. After a lengthened induction of facts 
and statements, Mr. Newmarch deduced the following practical results 
as regards this country : 

“1, That a very large part of the present Imperial revenue of the United King- 
dom—a part certainly exceeding one half—is raised by taxes not open to sesious 
objection on any ground, abstract or practical. 2. That in an old country in 





which 90,000,000. sterling of total revenue, including local taxation, has to be 
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raised from thirty millions of people, the great mass of whom subsist on wages, 
indirect taxation to a large extent is inevitable, and may be so adjusted as to 
avoid almost entirely the evils of injustice and oppressiveness. 3. That, com- 
bining the Imperial and local taxation at present raised, the direct virtual assess- 
ments on income already amount to 8 per cent. per annum, and that practically 
this mode of levy does not admit of more than trifling extension. 4. That to 
supersede any large part of the present indirect taxes in the form of moderate 
Customs duties on articles of general consumption would render necessary a 
heavy poll-tax and a direct assessment on some capitalized value of wages and 
small incomes—both of them forms of taxation in a high degree impossible in 
this country. 5. That, as a general result, it may be affirmed with no small 
confidence that the present system of taxation of the United Kingdom is not 
fairly open to the sweeping censures, and certainly is not susceptible of the ex- 
treme and subversive changes, which in some quarters have been lately 
recommended.” 
Professor Rogers then read a paper on “ The Definition and Inci- 
dence of Taxation.” Mr. Macqueen, on the part of the Liverpool 
Financial Association, read a paper on “ The True Principles of 
Taxation.” He condemned indirect taxation, and onal direct 
taxation, by which he did not mean the income tax, with all its injus- 
tice and anomalies, but some certain poundage or per-centage on 
capital, income, or wages—such a system as statists and actuaries 
could readily devise. He believed, however, that even the very worst 
system of direct taxation, even an extension of the ineome tax, 
would be preferable to the indirect taxation of Customs and Excise. 
Of the various schemes for direct taxation which had been pro- 
pounded, he considered the following three as most practicable. The 
first was the proposition of the author of the People’s Blue Book, 
which comprised a tax of 4s. in the pound on the annual value of all 
real property and invested funds, yielding rent, interest, or dividend 
to the owner without his personal exertions; a poll tax of 1/. per 
head on all persons above fourteen years of age, in consideration of the 
protection afforded by the State; and the retention of certain existing 
sources of revenue other than duties of Customs and Excise. The 
second plan of direct taxation was that under which all real and 
personal property, goods and chattels above the value of 50/., except- 
ing stock in trade, would be taxed, to the exclusion of all inquiries 
as to profits, earnings, or wages, but imposing a sinall poll-tax in ad- 
dition—the plan of taxation adopted in most of the Sates of North 
America for State purposes. The third plan was that recommended 
in the draught report submitted by the late Joseph Hume to the In- 
come T'ax Committee of 1852, of which he was chairman, but not 
adopted by the committee, which contented itself with reporting the 
evidence to Parliament. That plan was based upon the capitaliza- 
tion of all incomes, from whatever source proceeding—property, 
real or personal, professional earnings, profits of trade, or wages of 
labour, according to the marketable or calculated value—a scheme 
which, in the opinion of Dr. Farr and other eminent authorities 
examined before the committee, is perfectly practicable, and presents 
no difliculties but such as are encountered and overcome by actuaries 
every day of their lives. ‘I'o none of these plans, nor to any other, 
was the Association wedded ; but they maintained that, under any one 
of them, or under any other system of direct taxation, the three con- 
ditions of taxation—Equality, Certainty, and Economy—would be 
more nearly attained than they could possibly be by any system of 
indirect taxation whatsoever. A long debate ensued, at the close of 
which the President gave his opinion that the system of taxation re- 
commended by the Liverpool Financial Reform Association was one 
which, in its oppressiveness, impracticability, and exasperating quali- 
ties, could not be paralleled in the ‘Turkish empire. He must say, in 
the most emphatic manner, the propositions of the Association sinned 
against all the classical canons of taxation sanctioned by the highest 
authorities during the last hundred years. The propositions in 
themselves involved an amount of injury and injustice which would 
far to subvert the foundations of society in this country, and were, 
Son first to last, so wild and impracticable, and so inapplicable to 
the present state of things, that he believed the world would be 2000 
or 3000 years older before there would be any opportunity of earry- 
ing them into effect. The Rev. Canon Richson made some observa- 
tions on the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Income Tax, summing up the objections generally entertained 
with regard to the operation of that tax. Mr. David Chadwick read 
a long paper by Mr. Valpy, of the Board of Trade, on our commercial 
relations with France, as affected by the recent treaty. The advan- 
tages which had already resulted to both countries from the operation 
of that treaty were shown by a most extensive range of statistics. 
In the section of Zoology, a letter was read from Dr. Gray, explain- 
ing his reasons for disbelieving Mr. du Chaillu’s account of the way in 
which the great gorilla in the British Museum was killed. Dr. Lan- 
kester said he had communicated to Mr. Du Chaillu the substance of 
the communication of Dr. Gray, but Mr. Du Chaillu said the charge 
was an old one, which lic had answered so frequently that he did not 
think if worth his while to come again to reply to it. This state- 
ment was received with laughter and disapprobation. In the section of 
Geography and Ethnology, Mr. John Crawford, the president, read a 
paper on “The Antiquity of Man, from the Evidence of Language,” 
which was subsequently discussed at great length by several speakers. 
A long account of a journey to the interior of Japan, by Mr. Ruther- 
ford Aleock, was then read; after which Colonel Shaffner, of the 
United States, read a paper on the “ Spitzbergen Current and Ice,” 
also on the “ Active and Extinct Glaciers of South Greenland.” Ata 


meeting of the General Committee, held on Monday afternoon, Cam- 
bridge was fixed upon as the place of meeting for next year, the re- 
spective advantages of Bath, Birmingham, Nottingham, Newcastle- 
upon-'yne, being also advocated. 
Wepnespay, SerremBer 111TH. 
*— The coroner’s inquest on the Brighton Railway accident was 
brought to a conclusion on Tuesday, having been adjourned over 





Monday in order to await the decision of the railway company with 
regard to the production of the documents which formed the sub- 
ject of dispute at the sitting on Saturday. Mr. Slight, the secretary 
of the company, attended, and read a resolution agreed to by the 
board on the previous day, authorizing him to produce the documents 
in question. They consisted of the reports of Scott, the driver, and 
Butcher, the guard of the Brighton excursion train, and of Boynett, 
head-guard, Webb, under-guard, and Gregory, driver of the parliamen- 
tary train, The directors stated in their resolution that, while they 
did not consider themselves legally bound to produce the documents 
they desired to forward the investigation by every means in their 
power, and would not stand on the legal rights of the company. The 
announcement of their decision was received with some applause in 
court. The documents were then read, but they simply confirmed 
the previous oral evidence of their writers, with the exception of 
Scott’s report, in which he says there was only a all of his 
train for four or five yards, whereas in his evidence he had stated 
that the train went back thirty or forty yards. A return 
was produced by Mr. Hawkins of the number of passengers who 
passed through the Clayton tunnel in the previous year. The number 
was 594,000 on the up-line, and 550,000 on the down-line. The 
coroner then summed up. He defined manslaughter by negligence 
to be “ that where persons were employed in occupations from which 
danger might arise, if they neglected ordinary precautions, and if on 
account of such neglect loss of life occurred, it would be manslaughter, 
The degrece of caution required must be measured by the necessity 
foy caution, and, if it should appear that neglect by any individual 
was the essential or chief cause of death, it would not excuse any 
such individual that other secondary causes in some degree con- 
tributed to the accident.” He then went through the evidence in 
detail, commenting especially on the statement of Legg, the station- 
master, that the two first trains left Brighton at 8.22 and 8.28 re- 
spectively, while all the other evidence went to show that they did not 
start until 8.28 and 8.31. With regard to Scott’s evidence, it seemed 
clear that he must have misrepresented the facts of the case when he 
asserted that he did not back the train. It had been proved in 
evidence that it would have been impossible to have stopped the 
train in 200 or 250 yards, as stated by Scott. The train must 
have gone double that distance before it could have been brought 
up, and then backed for one hundred yards or more. He did 
not, however, think that Scott, though he had broken a rule, was 
guilty of such gross negligence as to induce the jury to find him 
guilty of manslaughter. After four hours’ deliberation, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against Mr. Legg, “ for want of 
common ordinary caution in starting three trains—one at 8.28, one 
at 8.31, and one at 8.35, in breach of the express rules of the com- 
pany and the usual practice.” With regard to John Scott, the verdict 
was couched in the following terms: “ And that one John Scott, an 
engine-driver, by mistake, but not carelessly, contributed in some 
degree to the violence of the collision aforesaid, by backing the 
engine and train known as the Brighton excursion train fora distance 
of 100 yards at least in the said tunnel.” The misunderstanding 
between Killick and Brown, the two signalmen, was next alluded to. 
They were neither of them found guilty of negligence. The jury also 
gave their opinion “that the system on the 25th of August, and for 
a considerable time previously thereto, in conducting the traffic of the 
said railway between Brighton and Hassock’s-gate, was defective, in 
not bringing immediately to the knowledge of the traffic manager for 
the tine being such departures as happened from the said rule as to 
the starting of trains. And the jurors aforesaid find that the said 
Charles Legg did, on the 25th day of August last, at the place afore- 
said, feloniously kill and slay the persons upon whom the inquest 
was holden.” 

— The inquest on the bodies of the fourteen persons killed by the 
late accident on the Hampstead Junction, was continued on Monday. 
The jury were first resworn for the purpose of extending the inquiry 
to the case of Benjamin Rushbrook, who died in University College 
Hospital from injuries received at the accident. They then proceeded 
to take the evidence of Joseph Brydges, the guard of the excursion 
train, who was lying in the same hospital in a very weak state. The 
evidence of Stewart, the flagman of the ballast train, who was also in 
the hospital, was then taken, and the coroner and jury afterwards 
went by train to Bow to take the evidence of George Scott, the driver 
of the excursion train. On their return to the Vestry Hall, Henry 
Rayner, the porter on duty at Kentish-town station, was examined. 
He gave his evidence in a very unsatisfactory manner, not being able 
or willing to remember anything connected with the circumstances of 
the accident. He could not be got to give a distinct answer to the 
question whether he had given permission by signal for the ballast 
train to shunt. Other evidence was taken, and the coroner summed 
up, reading over the evidence of most of the witnesses. After an 
hour’s consultation, the jury returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” 
against Rayner, with the following qualifications: “At the same 
time they cannot separate without expressing a strong opinion that 
the directors and managers are much to be censured in not employing 
more experienced persons to fill such important situations as those of 
signalmen. It is highly improper for a station-master to start any 
special train either before or after the specified time of his instruc- 
tions from the secretary of his railway. That, when the line is 
obstructed by shunting or otherwise, the line should be blocked both 
by telegraph as well as out-door signals.” 

— The various sections of the British Association all sat on Tues- 
day. In the Economic, Science, arid Statistics section, Mr. J. Ham- 
mack read a paper on “ The General results of the Recent Census of 
the United Kingdom.” After alluding to the somewhat incomplete 
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character, or rather the want of symmetry, in the official returns, 
Mr. Hammack gave some statistics in connexion with the late census : 

« In 60 years the United Kingdom had increased in population 82 per cent., 

and 13,250,000 had been added to the numbers of 1801. em the first 30 
of this period the increase had been 52 per cent., in the second only 20 per 

cent.; but before 1831 there was little emigration, while an account of nearly 

5,000,000 emigrants had been taken by the Emigration Commissioners since that 

date. The maximum rate of increase was attained in the decade between 1811 

and 1821, after the Peace. In the last 10 years it had been 6 per cent.” 

The population of the British empire, of which, however, only an ap- 

roximate calculation could be made, was enormous : 

“ According to the Blue-book and the latest official authorities, the North 
American colonies contained 3,785,000 inhabitants, and the Australasian group 
not less than 1,275,000 ; the West Indies about 1,000,000; the Cape and other 
African colonies, 870,900; Ceylon, 1,754,000; Mauritius, Hong-kong, &c., 
280,000 ; and the possessions in Europe, 305,000. : Yo these an enormous addi- 
tion must be made for British India—namely, 135,500,000. Adding the United 
Kingdom, the truly grand total was obtained of 175,000,000 of subjects of Queen 
In the section of Geography and Ethnology, Mr. Du Chaillu read a 

run “The People of Western Equatorial Africa,” containing a 
variety of interesting particulars respecting their peculiar habits and 
superstitions. : 

— The Leeds Chamber of Commerce addressed Earl Russell, 
strongly urging him to appoint Mr. Cobden to negotiate the com- 
mercial treaties with Belgium and the Zollverein. His Lordship 
replied, that Lord Palmerston refused to comply with their request, 
on account of the great inconvenience of appointing persons not in 
the public service, and informed them that Mr. Ward, Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Hamburg, had been appointed to negotiate on behalf of her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Tuurspay, SerTemBer 12TH. 

— The coroner’s jury who have been engaged in inquiring into 
the accident on the Hampstead Junction line met again on Wednesday, 
for the purpose of formally siguing the verdict delivered by them ou the 
previous day. ‘The witnesses were all recalled, and bound over to 
appear in support of the prosecution of Henry Rayner, the sigial- 
man, against whom the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, at 
the next session of the Central Criminal Court. The warrant against 
Rayner has not yet been executed. In reply to a question from a 
juryman, the Coroner stated that he hoped there was no likelihood of 
any more deaths among the injured. 

— The Prince of Wales presented a new stand of colours to the 
36th Regiment, at the Curragh, on Tuesday. The proceedings ex- 
cited much interest, on account of the Prince’s approaching departure 
from the camp. On the arrival from Dublin of the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the Commander of the Forces, the regiment was drawn up op- 
osite to the Royal quarters, and the consecration service having 
een read by the senior chaplain, the Prince presented the new 
colours to the two senior ensigns of the regiment, who knelt to re- 
ceive them. His Royal Highness then addressed the regiment as 
follows : 

“Colonel Hort, officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 36th 
Regiment,—It affords me very sincere gratification, after having served some 
months in the brigade to which you belong, to present these colours to you. Be 
assured that I shall ever look back to my intercourse with yourselves and the 
various corps composing the fine division assembled in this camp with feelings of 
unmingled pleasure; and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of expressing 
my thanks for the cordial weleome given me on my joming the ranks, for the 
purpose of obtaining a practical acquaintance with the duties of your noble pros 
fession. Time will not permit of my entering into a detailed narrative of all the 
valuable services rendered by your regiment to their sovereigns and country. 
From the year 1700, when it was raised in Ireland—the birthplace of so many 

allant soldiers—until the close of the war in 1815, your records might almost 
form an epitome of the military history of the empire. During that period the 
86th served with marked distinction in Europe, Asia, and America, throughout 
many of the most brilliant campaigns in which our armies have been engaged. It 
was repeatedly named in very honourable terms by Cornwallis and Wellington, 
and other eminent commanders, and has on all oceasiuns nobly vindicated its 
title to the motto inscribed on your banners, and of which you are so justly 
roud. Toa regiment that has already achieved such « reputation, and is now 

in so high a state of efficiency, under the able command of Colonel Hort, these 
colours may, indeed, be safely entrusted; and I feel convinced that, whenever 
the opportunity shall. arise, you will show yourselves worthy of the memorable 
eulogy once pronounced by Lord Cornwallis upon your gallant corps—that they 
furnished a conspicuous proof that discipline and valour in soldiers, when directed 
by zeal and capacity in officers, are irresistible.” 
Colonel Hort, in the name of the regiment, then returned thanks to 
his Royal Highness for the honour done to the regiment. In the 
evening, the sergeants of the regiment celebrated the event by enter- 
taining the sergeants of the Grenadier Guards at dinner. 

— ‘The meeting of the British Association was brought to a con- 
clusion on Wednesday. In the section of Zoology and Botany, Mr. 
T. M. Mitchell read a paper “On the Migration of the Herring,” 
containing some curious information on the subject. In tlie section 
of Economic Science avd Statistics, the Right Hon. J. Napier pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the president, Mr. Newmarch. Mr. New- 
march, in responding, gave a classification of the papers which had 
been read during the week : 


“ First of all we have had a series of papers, of a valuable kind, relating to | 
what I may call Lancashire topics. Among these I will give the first place to a | 


valuable paper by Mr. J. Shuttleworth, pointing out to us the working of the 
Manchester Gas Act; Mr. Chadwick gave us a great deal of valuable mforma- 
tion on the progress made by Manchester and Salford during the last twenty 
years. It was to be expected that a meeting of the kind held in Manchester 
could scarcely have been considered effective unless the question of cotton was 
discussed ; and we have largely benefited by papers read by Mr. Baziey and Mr. 
Ashworth; and we have had also a short paper from Mr. Alderman Neild, which 
was valuable inasmuch as he stated facts of an order which we are not always 
able to obtain. We had also a paper from Dr. Strang on the embroidery trade 
of Scotland and Ireland. Also, under the head of Lancashire topics, we had a 
valuable paper from Dr. J. Watts, on strikes. We had also a series of papers on 
co-operative societies, beginning with one by Mr. Potter on the general principles 
of the question, and followed by two remarkable ones from Rochdale, informing 


us in a very succinct and clear manner the results of the remarkable experiments 
going on in that town. The second group of papers were on purely statistical 
questions, First in this list 1 must refer toa remarkably excellent paper by 
my friend Professor Rogers —a paper compiled by him during the last 
few months with so much labour, perseverance, and skill, and containing a 
collection of prices in this country in the sixteenth century, the period of the first 
influx of gold from the New World. I regurd that paper as one of the most valu- 
able fruits of the Statistical Congress of last year; and I hope it is but the pre- 
cursor of many more, and that the example Professor Rogers las set will lead to 
researches being undertaken and carried on not only in this country but in other 





parts of the world. (//ear, hear.) Dr. Farr gave us some acceptable informa- 
| tion on the health of the British army—a subject with which he is connected, and 
| upon which he was eminently able to dilate. Then we had a valuable paper 
| from Mr. Purday on the comparative pauperism of England, Scotland, and 
| Ireland; and we had also an elaborate paper from Mr. Valpy, stating, in a 
convenient form, facts relative to the trade between England and France. We 
have to-day had valuable papers on the census, beginning with that of Mr. 
Hammach, who comes among us speaking with the authority due to one of the 
chief officials in connexion with the operations by which the enumeration 
of the population has been carried on and completed, We have had also 
a statement to-day from Dr. Strang of the results of that census as re- 
gards the Scotch. The third division consists of questions purely economical. 
{1 confess I should have been glad if we could have had more of those papers, 
pwpers raising, as that of Professor Rogers to-day, purely economical questions, 
going straight to some great doctrine, the discussion of which must be attended 
with the utmost possivle good, (Cieers.) Foremost in this group of economical 
| topics is the series of papers on national taxation, As regards special taxation, 
we had a timely paper from the Rev. Canon Richson, which there is every reason 
to hope will lead to ulterior results. (//ear, hear.) Under the head of distinetly 
| scientific papers, we had a second paper from Piotessor Rogers, ‘On the defini- 
| tion and incidence of taxation ;’ and we have heard to-day an address from Mr. 
| Fawcett, ‘ On the effect of the new gold discoveries.’ In the fourth place, on 
general topics we have lieard this morning Mr. Heywood on the subject of ‘Bn 
dowed schools ;’ Dr. Hume, ‘On education in Liverpool ;’ a short and interest. 
ing statement from Captain Donnelly *On the aa mg made in the Government 
examinations in science;’ and also a paper by Mr. Ashworth, ‘On capital 
punishments ;’ while yesterday afternoon we were instructed by hearing Mrs. 
Fison dilate so charmingly in the midst of us ‘On sanitary reform.’ Beyond 
these there were several contributions of a minor kind in themselves, but well 
worth listening to, raising points which I am sorry the section had not power to 
discuss as they deserved.” 
A General Committee meeting of the Association took place on Wed- 
nesday, when the recommendations of the Committee for grants of 
money, amounting altogether to 2363/., were agreed to. ‘The con- 
cluding general meeting was held in the Free Trade Hall. Professor 
Phillips read the report of the General Committee. The attendance 
of members at the mecting was much larger than had ever been the 
case at any previous meeting. The number registered up to one 
o’elock this day were these: Old life members, 321 here present ; 
new life members who had joined them on this occasion, 180 persons, 
who had paid them 1080/.; old annual members had joined to the 
extent of 184, and by some unexplained act of generosity they ap- 
peared to have paid them 1/. too much (daughter), they having paid 
1852. Then they had been joined by 119 new annual members, who 
had paid them 258/., and they had had associates to the number of 
1588, and what, in their estimation, was more valuable than all the 
rest, 1818 ladies had been presented with tickets of the value of 
1S18/, making therefore a total of members and associates who were 
on their books of 3139 persons, and the sum of money which they 
had received for the advancement of science was 3905/. Out of that 
sum, 23632. had been set aside for grants, which had been voted in 
the Committee of Sections and the Committee of Recommendations, 
The President then proposed a warm vote of thanks for the welcome 
the Association had received from the various gentlemen and insti- 
tutions who had afforded accommodation during its meeting, and the 
Mayor of Manchester responded. Professor Airy moved a vote of 
thanks to the President, which the latter briefly acknowledged, and 
he business of the meeting terminated. 

— Mr. Hubbard’s scheme for levying the income tax, which was 
rejected by the Select Committee of the House of Commons would 
thus have distinguished between incomes derived from property and 
industrial incomes : 

FIRST CLASS.—INCOMES DERIVED FROM PROPERTY. 
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— The Registrar-General’s weekly return shows that the deaths 
in London, during the week ending last Saturday, were 1121, or 41 
less than the corrected average for the same week of the last 10 

ears, the deaths from epidemic cholera in the 36th week of 1854 

eing excluded. The mortality of London, while below that of many 
large cities, is still so much above that of other places in England, 
as to show that there is a waste of life which might be preserved by 
proper sanitary measures. ‘This is also proved by the untimely age 
of death. Diarrhoea and choleraic diarrhoea are still prevalent—147 
deaths from the former and 12 from the latter are recorded last week. 
The births of 871 boys and 897 girls, in all 1768 children, were re- 
gistered in London last week. The temperature of the week was 
very high, the average height of the thermometer at Greenwich Ob- 
servatory for the week having been 62.4 deg., which is 4 deg. above 
the average of the same week in 43 years. 

Fripay, Serremper 137TH. 

— Though the proceedings of the British Association terminated 
on Wednesday, many of the members remained in Manchester until 
Thursday, for the purpose of joining some one of the excursions to 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood which had been arranged for 
that day. One of the most interesting was to Worsley Hall, the seat 


Che Court. 


Batmorat, Sept, 5.—The Queen went out driving yesterday after- 
noon, accompanied by the Prince Consort and Prince Fm voy 

‘Sept. 7.—The oe and Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess 
Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse, drove to Aberarder yesterday after- 
noon, where ponies were awaiting the Royal party, who rode round b 
the Ballock Derg road to Invereauld, where they honoured Mr. an 
Mrs. Farquharson with a visit, and drove back to Balmoral. 

Sept. 8.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice and Princess 
Helena, and attended by Lady Churchill, drove yesterday morning to 
Alt-na-Guithesack, and rode up to the Glassalt Sheel, at the head of 
| Loch Muich, returning in the evening. 
|} Serr. 9.—The Queen and Prince Consort, with the Princess of 
Hohenlohe, Princess Alice, Prince Alfred, and Prince Louis of Hesse, 
attended Divine service in the parish church of Crathie yesterday, 
| The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were in attendance. 

Sept. 11.—Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Alice and Prince 
| Louis of Hesse, and attended by Tacky Augusta Bruce, drove to Alt- 
| na-Guithesack yesterday morning, and rode to the Dhu Loch, partak- 
| ing of luncheon at the head of Loch Muich. 








of the Earl of Ellesmere, when the coal-pits, with their network of | iii 
subterranean canals, were visited, and the gardens were thrown open | Piistellaur UNS. 


to the party. The Astley coal-pits, near Dukinfield, said to be the | T#® Bakers’ Suort-rr1e Movement.—Last night an aggregate meeting ot 
¥ ; | the journeymen bakers of the metropolis was held at the White Hart, Giltspur- 

street, for the purpose of assisting the movement for the abolition of night work, 
and to obtain a reduction in the hours of labour, Mr. John Rose was called to 
the chair, and briefly opened the business, by alluding to the favourable aspect of 


deepest in Europe, also attracted a large party of visitors. There 
were also excursions to the Marston salt mine, near Northwich, one 
of the largest in Cheshire, the Manchester waterworks at Wood- 


head, the glass and chemical manufactories at St. Helen’s, and the | the movement, and ‘the successful state of the finances. Mr. Bennett, on being 


copper mines at Alderley-edge, where the works have been recently 
resumed, after having been for many years given up. : 

— The Times, of Friday, endeavours to exonerate Mr. Legg, the 
Brighton station-master, from the stigma of culpable negligence | 
affixed to him by the verdict of the coroner’s jury. The writer of 
the article contends that as the avowed rate of the company is to 
allow only five minutes between the starting of trains, and as Mr. 
Legg did not start the last train till four mutes after the ill-fated 
excursion, it is clearly unfair to convict the official and acquit the 
system on account of a departure from that system by the narrow 
margin of one minute. He loses sight, however, of the fact that the 
accident really arose, not so much from the Parliamentary train being 
allowed to start less than five minutes after the excursion, as from 
the previous violation of the company’s rule involved in starting the 
Brighton excursion within three minutes of the Portsmouth train. 
If the former had not been so close behind the latter, there would 
not have been any chance of a misunderstanding between the signal- 
men at Clayton tunnel, without which the accident could not have 
occurred. The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter against Mr. 
Legg, not because he started the trains in four minutes, but 
three trains in seven minutes. When it is taken into consideration 
that it requires more than a minute to stop a heavy train running at 
the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour, it must be admitted that 
the slightest curtailment of the minimum of five minutes between each 
train comes within the limits of culpable negligence, though, if care- 
fully observed, that minimum may be amply suflicient for safety. 

— A convict named Murphy, who was employed in the breakwater 
at Portland, pending the arrival of the vessel which was to convey 
him to Australia, made his escape on Wednesday. There is but one 
means of leaving the island, and a sentry is stationed at the spot 
night and day, so that the chances of eseape are apparently very 
small. By some means or other, hitherto unexplained, Murphy got 
possession of a workman’s suit of clothes, which he hid among the 
stores of the breakwater until a favourable moment for escape 
arrived, when, after deliberately wishing several of his fellow-convicts 

od-bye, he left the island, and has not been heard of since. He had 

en transported previously to his present sentence of eight years’ 
penal servitude. 

— Sir Roderick Murchison’s opening address on the Geology 
section of the British Association has been published in full. It 
constitutes a most compreliensive and elaborate review of the rapid 
advances made in geological researches during the last thirty years. | 
At the meeting of the British Association in 1831, the terms of | 
“ Cambrian,” “ Silurian,” “ Permian,” and “ Devonian,” had not been | 
dreamt of. It was at that meeting that Sir Roderick first propounded | 
his theories on the Silurian system; and when he took the chair in 
the Geological section of the Association in 1842, those theories had | 
been fully established, the Devonian red sandstone recognized as a| 
distinct formation, and an important geological survey of Russia com- 

leted. Recently, the greatest advance has been the discovery of a 
ower stratified formation than had hitherto been suspected to exist. | 
The old belief was that the Cambrian was the lowest of the aqueous | 
formations. Sir William Logan discovered in Canada, a few years 
ago, a fossiliferous stratum lying beneath a formation coeval with the 
Cambrian rocks of Great Britain, a stratified gneiss formation in which | 
both limestone and iron ore occur. This he named “ Laurentian,” and | 
Sir Roderick Murchison, on careful investigation of the gneiss rocks 
in the north-west of Scotland, discovered a corresponding formation, 
which now must be considered the fundameutal rock of the British 
Isles. The all but azoic character of the slaty masses of the Cam- 
brian formation was, up to this discovery, regarded as sufficient proof 
that it formed the very lowest sedimentary deposit, and this discovery 
creates quite a revolution in geological maps, the newly discovered 
stratum being marked as “alpha,” preceding the Roman “a” which 
had previously been applied to the earliest known formations. This 
is one of the most striking discoveries of modern geological research, 
but is only one of many recorded in Sir Roderick Murchisou’s deeply 
interesting address. 








called on, gave an account of the progress of a deputation which had made 
a tour of the provinces. They first visited Edinburgh, where they were 
very cordially received. They next went to Glasgow, where they addressed 
a meeting of upwards of six hundred journeymen bakers, and there were 
but two present who objected to join an amalgamated union for shortening 
the hours of labour. They afterwards visited Liverpool and Manchester, the 
meeting at the latter place being held at St. George’s Hull, and there was 
a universal response in their favour. They next visited Bath and Bristol, 
where they held large meetings, and there was the utmost cordiality felt 
among those present to forward their cause. Mr. Taylor, a member of the depu- 
tation, confirmed this statement, and added that the operatives of the provinces 
never worked more than twelve hours a day, but if required on an emergency to 
work more, they were paid overtime. They were also paid better wages, for no 
man received less than 24s. per week. Mr. Morrison urged the formation of a 
strong union with provincial towns. He sincerely hoped the men would back up 
the committee, so that this great movement might not fall to the ground, but be 
carried on to a final and successful issue. The chairman said the men of London 
were working eighteen and twenty hours at a time, while in the provinces they 
never worked more than twelve. He entreated them to continue their exertions 
for the abolition of night work and shortening the hours of labour. Thanks were 
then voted to the chairman, an@, after electing new officers, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 

Atrrempt To Burn Kitkenny Cottece.—The Kilkenny Moderator re- 
ports an attempt to burn this institution. Qn Monday night one of the masters 
was awakened in the middle of the night by a noise like the smashing of sticks, 
and on getting up to ascertain the cause, he found the school-room in flames. 
The pupils were at once alarmed, and brought out to the lawn in front of the 
college. Prompt assistance and a good supply of water eventually overcame the 
flames before any serious damage was done. The masters then proceeded 
through the other apartments of the college, when, to their astonishment 
and alarm, they found another fire in the usher’s room on the ground 
floor. A box containing clothes was consumed ere the discovery was 
made, and the walls blackened by the ascending flames. This fire could 
not have been originated by the one in the schoolroom. On further in- 
vestigation, another fire was found smouldering under a staircase. A quantity of 
matches, half-consumed pieces of paper, and ignited sticks, showed how delibe- 
rately the incendiary had set to work. By this time the schoolroom was in a 
state to be examined, when it was found that the fire had broken out at both ex- 
tremities of the room, and that in two desks, in other portions of the apart- 
ment, half-consumed matches and paper had been placed to aid the conflagration. 
Altogether, in five places, there were found preparations for effecting the des- 
truction of the building. The borough magistrates are making active inquiries 
into this extraordinary affair. 

Att ENGLAND vy. AusTRALIA.—This match is now finally settled. Mr. 
Mallam, the representative of the firm of Spiers and Pond, of Melbourne, attended 
on the ground at Ashton-park, Birmingham, on Friday and Saturday last, and 
arranged with the following players, who have all signed an agreement to visit the 
antipodes, namely, H. H. Stephenson (unanimously elected captain of the team), 
Caftyn, E. Stephenson, Mortlock, Griffith, Sewell, Wells, Tom Hearne, G. Ben- 
nett, Mudie, Lawrence, and Iddison. We must congratulate the Australian 
public in having secured so good a team; for, leaving out Parr, Hayward, and 
Carpenter (who have declined on account of domestic motives), a stronger twelve 
could scarcely have been found to really represent England. The Australians 
should think themselves favoured in having so enterprising a firm to undertake 
the risk of an outlay of something like 7000/.; the terms being a first-class pas- 
sage out and home, all expenses whilst there, and 150/. per man in cash, to be 
deposited before they leave England, which it is said will be by the Great Britain, 
sailing on the 18th of October. We heartily wish them a good voyage. 

Tue Prisce or WaALEs.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, having 
completed his course of military study at the Curragh Camp, returned on Wed- 
nesday evening, by train, from Newbridge to Dublin. On arriving at the King’s- 
bridge terminus, the Prince drove to the Viceregal Lodge, where he remained 
for the night. It was understood that he would yesterday honour the Earl of 
Meath with a visit previous to bis departure for England. The Lord Mayor's 
ball, which took place on Wednesday evening at the Mansion House, was a most 
brilliant réunion. No fewer than 2500 persons were computed to be present. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured the company by his presence. 
His Royal Highness arrived shortly before eleven o'clock, with his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, General Sir George Browne, Commander of the Forces; Sir R. 
Peel, Chief Secretary ; and a brilliant staff. Dancing was soon after commenced , 
the Prince opening the ball with Lady Emily Peel, the vis-a-vis being the Lord 
Lieutenant and Lady Barlow Leeson. ‘The festivities did not terminate until an 
advanced hour yesterday morning. om 

PURIFYING THE SERPENTINE.—Considerable progress has been made within 
the last few months in the works now going on for purifying the Serpentine in 
Hyde-park, on which a large number of workmen have been engaged. It wasat 
first proposed to act on the principle adopted in St. James s-park, viz. drainin 
off the water and covering the bottom with concrete, filling it afterwards wit 
pure water. The plan ultimately adopted by the present Chief Commissioner 
with regard to the Serpentine was that suggested by Mr. Hawksley, the engineer 
—that of keeping the water continually in motion by drawing it off at the end of 
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the Serpentine and pumping it up at the top. Whatever may be the merits 
of this plan, they are not yet apparent, for, though the pumping has 
been for some time in operation, the impurities are rather rendered 
more distinctly visible than cleared off. As yet, however, the works are 
not completed, and the well from which the pure water is to be obtained is not yet 
finished. It has been estimated that the cost of the works will be 20,0002. while 
the results, so fur as purification is concerned, are, to say the least, extremely 

lematical, and a general opinion prevails that it will be found necessary to 

back upon the plan which proved so successful in St. James's Park, by which 
the mud was effectually removed, a uniform depth of water ensured, and a con- 
tinuous supply of fresh water obtained. At what period and in what way the 
same advantages will be secured as regards the Serpentine remains tobe seen, but 
as yet they have by no means been accomplished. 


———————— : 

Errata.—In the article on “Schools of Science and Art,” last week, p. 984, first 
column, tenth line from bottom, for academical read mechanical; eighth line from 
bottom, for nickel work read metal work. 





, ————— —— 
NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘“ OverLanp Frienp or Ixpia,” will be received by Mr. A. E 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance..,................ £2. 
Postage free. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
esa ntoesai 
(By Telegram through Mr. Reuter’s Office.) 
HUNGARY. 
' ; Pestu, Sept. 13. 
Ir is asserted that the visit of the Cardinal Primate of Hungary to 
Vienna will result in the early convocation of the Hungarian Diet on 


the same electoral basis as hitherto. The Government, it is said, will 
take the diploma of October last as the basis of future negotiations 


with Hungary. 
FRANCE. 
Paris Sept. 13. 


The Moniteur, in its bulletin of to-day, in contradiction to the asser- 
tions of the Vienna journals, affirms that no extraordinary credit has 
been opened for naval armaments and the building of ships, which it 
says are this year continued on the usual scale, and within the limits 
of the normal budget. The Moniteur also publishes the usual monthly 
return of the Bank of France, which shows the following results as 
compared with the August return : 

DECREASE 
Millions. 


"41 16 
ee 
"16°16 


Cash in hand P , ; ; 
Bills discounted not yet due ‘ 
Bank notes . ‘ R ‘ ‘ 


Treasury balance . f ‘ ; 

Current accounts . . , ‘ . 3 13 

Advances . ‘ ; “ ‘ . 4-5 
Ee — — 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFrernoon. 


Tne demand for money this week has been very moderate, and there 
was some expectation that the Bank would yesterday lower their rate 
of discount to 3$ per cent. No change, however, was adopted, not- 
withstanding the large addition tothe resources of that aliens 
shown in the last return. In Lombard-street, transactions have taken 
place as low as 3 per cent., and the tendency is towards increased 
ease. 

On the Stock Exchange short loans on Government Securities were 
offered on Wednesday at 2 to 24 per cent., and are now obtainable at 
about 3. For longer periods a fraction more is demanded. 

The funds this week have improved, partly through the failure of a 
large speculator from the fall, considerable repurchases of stock 
having been made to close his account. This suspension has brought 
down seven other houses for small amounts. Compared with last 
week, Consols are about } per cent. higher, the final prices being 933 
for money, and 93} to } for the account. At one period, however, a 
greater rise had been attained, but the improvement was checked by 
some rather large sales this morning. 

There has been a renewed demand for the New India Five per 
Cent. Scrip, and the quotation has risen to 1033 to 104. The old stock 
also left off at 1033 to 104. 

Foreign Stocks have been moderately dealt in, but in several cases 
show a stronger appearance. Spanish American bonds have been chiefly 
inquired for, especially Mexican, New Granada, and Equador. The 
former is higher on the expected intervention of France, England, and 
Spain in the affairs of Mexico, and New Granada on the success of the 
Liberal party in that republic. Turkish and Brazilian descriptions 
are firm. 

The transactions in the Railway Market have been generally unim- 

rtant, and prices are occasionally less steady than last week. Cale- 

onian remains the firmest Stock, while South-Eastern has given way 
about 2 per cent. In the Colonial department Canadian descriptions 
have declined, but Indian remain well supported. Brazilian shares 
are higher. 

In the Miscellancous Market there has been a better demand for 
mining investments, and in several cases an advance has taken place. 

-he arrivals of specie this week include the Seine, from the West 
Indies, with 133,000/.; the Bohemian, from Canada, with 21,500/. ; 
the Armenian, from the west coast of Africa, with 13,000/. ; and some 

sums in gold from France and Russia. The exports comprise 
106,425/. for Alexandria and Bombay, 22,200/. for New York, and 
11,1220. for Brazil. 

it was stated at the half-yearly meeting of the Railway Passengers 

issurance Company, that the imcome for the past six months was 
25,6437. lls. 10d., and of this, 14,662/. 5s. 9d. had been paid as com- 
pensation for railway and every other kind of accident which this com- 

any now insure against. Out of 10,000 annual policies issued in the 

-year, 1000 had become claims. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

















| Friday. ° 
3 per Cent Consols ........0.00++00+ | 934 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.. Shut 
Ditto for Account.... 93% ‘India Stock, 10} per Cent ......... 
3 per Cents Reduced 91g Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem .... 2 dis 
New 3 per Cents 91g Exchequer Bonds, 500V.........00000 dis 
Annuities 1880 . India Bonds, 4 per Cent.......... dis 


Annuities 1885 ......0.......+ (— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. ; ’ 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
Austrian.. eccee 

Belgian 
Ditto .... 
Brazilian.. 













Mexican 
| Peruvian... 
Portuguese 18: 


















Buenos Ayre ‘Russian ... 

Chilian . {Sardinian.. 

Danish . Spanish ..... oe 
Ditto .... Ditto New Deferred.. 





|Ditto Passive .... 


Dutch (Ex. 12 
Turkish 










SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































































RAILWAYs— | BANKs— : 
Bristol and Exeter.............++++ -_— Australasian ........+++ eoccccceccees | *6? 
Caledonian ... 108} British North American .........) —— 
Chester and Holyhe 53 City 74h 
Eastern Counties ....... 49g Colonial ......... wesecceseoes —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow “| — Commercial of London . ——— 
Glasgow and South-Western.... 110 Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrt¢ 17} 
Great Norther ..........0.e+s000+ | 109} LONGOD.......0ceccesessescsseecceseess| = 
Great South. and West. lreland 1033 | London and County....... eccceeee 35g 
Great Western ... . 70; | Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 24 
Lancashire and Yc -| 110g London Joint Stock...) 325 
Lancaster and Carlisle _ London and Westminster . 664 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 1154 National Bank  .......+00++ 
London and Blackwall .......... 59 National Provincial —— 
London and North-Western..... 93] | New South Wales — 
London and South-Western...) 964 Oriental ........ 504 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 463 Ottoman ..... 18% 
Midland ...........cccceeeeeeeeeereeees 128g Provincial of I _ 
Midland Gt. Western (Lreland) South Australia ........ —— 
North British ..........cc0seseeeesees 63 Union of Australia . oe 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 1082 Union of London ... 274 
North-Eastern—Y ork . ° 934 UNItY ...cccccccceccersceoeseror ecccecces ao 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton! —— Docks— 

Scottish Central..............se0000 | — East and West India | 1214 

Scottish Midland .... — LONAON ....0- 00000008 a 60 

South-Eastern and Dover. 80} St. Katharine . 4 
Eastern of France .. —- Victoria .......0ceccereeeeeeee eccceccece —_— 
East Indian.. 1014) MiscELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and } — Australian Agricultural ......... | 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 198 British American Land . | — 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 994 Canada,.......cceeceeeeeee | 106 
Great Western of Canada.... v2 Crystal Palace ..... | oat 
Paris and Lyons .........s.e00+ [> — Electric Telegraph . — 

MINES— | General Steam ... a 
Australian ... /|— London Discount ane 
Brazilian Imperia National Discount 4 
Ditto St. John del Re 3e4 Peninsular and Orie 6s 


36 Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian 





Cobre Copper..... 
Rhymney Iron 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 11th day of September, 1861. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued ........cccccseeeeeees .£27,479,715 | Government Debt .......000000+. £11,015,100 
Other Securities .... 3,634,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 12,829,715 
Silver Bullion .......c0-cessee woos 
£27, 479,715 £27,479,715 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 







Proprietors’ Capital ..........+. £14,555,000 
Rest a 3,788,270 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,450,800 
Other Securities 17,872,545 


4,868,009 






Public Depos 
Other Deposits ... 
Seven Days and other Bills... 


1,885 


Notes 62 
819,687 


Gold and Silve 








£36,269,917 £36,269, 917 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, serT. 10. 

Bankrupts.— Frederick Clarke, Bromley, Middlesex, licensed victualler- James 
Cooper, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight—Thomas Carter, Upper Holloway, builder— 
James Drake, Upper Norwood, Surrey, builder—William Cohagan Coombs, St. 
Peter's-hill, Doctors’-Commons, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, merchant—Emil Hart- 
}mann, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street; Little Love-lane, Wood-street; and Bedford- 
terrace, Upper Holloway, general merchant—Henry Sleep, Abbey Wood, Kent, beer- 
|shop keeper—Daniel Mundy, Westbourn-grove, Bayswater, cook—Thomas Prince, 
| Beekford-row, Walworth-road, dealer in fancy goods—Edmund Barstow, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, grocer—James Gray, Leeds, joiner—Joseph Sharples, Ardwick, Lan- 
cashire, soft soap manufacturer—Mourat Theotilidi, Manchester, merchant—Jobn 
Smith, Failsworth, Lancashire, manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Robert Barbour, Glasgow and Partrick, plamber—James 
| Boak, Dundee, tanner. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 15. 

Bankruptcies. Annulled.—Frederick How, Whitstable, Kent, butcher — William 
Brownsword Chorley, late of 16, Great Ormond-street, and 37, Hart-street, Blooms- 
, bury, and Cwmorthen, Merionethshire, slate and slab merchant. 
| Bankrupts.—James Cooper, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight, miller (omitted in the 
| last Giazette)—Manoe! Joaquim Soares and Augusto Soares, Mark-lane, general and 
}eommission merchants—John Hills, Faversham, Kent, baker and flour dealer— 
/Thomas Hall, North End, Fulham, licensed victualler—John Thomas Meek and 
{Henry Martin Radloff, Chicksand-street, Whitechapel, oil retiners—Thomas Stinch- 
combe, Cloth Fair, City, woollen draper—Joseph Goodwin, Tunstall, Staffordshire, 
earthenware manufacturer—Robert Edbrooke, bristol, brightsmith and bellhanger, 





BIRTHS. 
On the Sth inst., at Whitkirk, Leeds, the Hon, Mrs. Edward Wand, of a daughter. 
On the 6th,inst., at 13, Belgrave-square, the Lady Isabella Stewart, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th inst., at the Church of Our Lady, Grove-road, by the Very Rev. Canon 
O'Neal, assisted by the Rey, C. Locke, George Herbert, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Constantia, only daughter of the late Sir Charles Witham, of 
Higham, Suffolk. 

On the 11th inst., at Barton-under-Needwood, the Rev. William Douglas, M.A., son 
of Gen. Sir James Douglas, G.C.B., to Emily, eldest daughter of the late John 
Wilson, of Barton-under-Needwood, in the county of Stafford, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th July, at Simla, Colonel Sir George Robert Barker, K.C.B., Brigadier 
commanding the Royal Artillery in Bengal, in his 44th year. 

i On the 4th Aug., of yellow fever, at Nassau, New Providence Island, Charles 
James Chisolme St. Clair, second son of the Hon. Captain St. Clair, R.N., aged 17. 
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. to try the efficacy in a new land. Toa Sikh, Mexico with 
TOPIC S OF THE DAY e its wide arid plains, mountain ranges, and tropical cultiva- 
coon tion, would seem almost like home, and the Irregular Horse 
INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. — = scruples about volunteering if their service pay were 
y geome seems to be hope for Mexico at last. For ten! There can be little doubt of the possibility of conquering 
years past the feeble ruffians who have successively Mexico; the real difficulty lies in the course to be pursued 
called themselves Governments in that great country, have | when the country has been subdued. It has been suggested 
tortured and plundered their countrymen, robbed English | on the spot, and the suggestion finds favour in the Times, 
and French convoys, murdered and pillaged European resi- | that the allied Powers should support a President of their 
dents, imposed forced loans, repudiated just debts, and | own selection, who might with their assistance enforce order. 
generally defied Heaven and Europe with irritating im-| Such a President, it is thought, particularly if connected with 
punity. Civilized Governments have repeatedly warned the | the European dynasties, would be able to rally round him 
enerals who floated to power like seum to the top of a the influential ‘classes of Mexico, and perhaps introduce 
ditch, that the law of nations was for them at an end, and/ among a somewhat similar population order as stable as 
that they should be held at the fitting date personally liable that which prevails in Brazil, the only country colonized 
for their evil deeds. Justice, however, is slow when its! from the Peninsula which has succeeded in establishing 
action is expensive, and ruler after ruler confident in the European order. That suggestion, however, involves the 
rotection of his deserts and the turmoil of European affairs, | presence of a foreign army of occupation for years, per- 
as increased exactions upon foreign property and diminished haps for a generation. Such an occupation must be a joint 
the guarantees for foreign life. ‘The savage who is now Pre-' one, and Mexico would be a scene of endless struggles for 
sident is comparatively humane, and only repudiates debts) political influence, and perhaps of military heart-burnings of 
the country is pledged by agreement to pay, and plunders ‘the most dangerous character. To leave the President to 
property the country is bound by international law to pro- I the native army, is simply to restore the country to anarchy 
tect. His rival, the infamous General Marquez, however, is | as bad as that from which we have delivered it. He might, 
regaining power, and his war cry is avowedly death: to the it is true, build up a party, but the special difficulty of 
foreigner. Each has a body of ruffians at his back whom he | Mexico is that no party can rule the country. The strength 
calls an army, and each seizes all property he can discover, | of its various races is too equal, and their animosity too in- 
embezzles all the national revenue he can collect, and makes | tense for any man to hope for a really national support. The 
war upon the country like any other powerful brigand chief. European Powers will, we think, hesitate before they embark 
Juarez, who only steals, is overpowered by Marquez, who in an enterprise in which success would be so doubtful, and 
murders also, and there is more than a probability that the | effort of necessity so protracted. 
next mail may bring us tidings of a massacre recalling the| The simplest course, we believe, would be to restore 
worst days of the Indian Mutiny. All foreigners without | Mexico to Spain, in return for efficient guarantees for the ex- 
exception are to be put to death, and already they are, | tinction of the Cuban slave trade. She, it is certain, ean go- 
according to their natures, huddling in the cities or forming | vern the country, and would most gladly undertake the task. 
armed organizations for self-defence. There is ample revenue to maintain a standing army of 30,000 
Consequently, there is hope for Mexico. European Go- | Spaniards, an army quite irresistible by any force the local fac- 
vernments will endure much rather than embark on so dis- | tions can collect. The income of the State is upwards of five 
tant and expensive an expedition as the pacification of) millions sterling, of which only a small portion is pledged for 
Mexico must be, but Marquez has overstepped the limit of | State debts, and it is probable that a Government decently 
forbearance. Massacre is not tolerated in the nineteenth | regular and law-honest, whieh could punish corruption in its 
century except when ordered by a legitimate sovereign | own custom-houses, and which mine-owners dared trust with 
or a station-master, and France and England have de-| accurate returns, would easily raise this amount to eight 
cided upon armed intervention, a phrase which in this! millions sterling. The ancient Government, it must be re- 
instance implies conquest. It would be easy, but it would |) membered, was overset by Spaniards, not by the wretched 
be useless, to take possession of the ports. Marquez cares | savages and mongrels who now dispute with some thirty 
nothing about trade, except as affording an object of legal | thousand men of higher civilization the dishonour of being 
lunder, and he would leave the ports to their fate, and | the true Mexicans. There is no difference of religion, of 
ampose transit dues to make up for the loss of customs | language, or of social organization to make administration 
revenue. The people, who are guiltless, and the foreigners, | difficult, and Spain at home, though bigoted and arbitrary, 
who are the principal sufferers, would be alike injured by | is rapidly advancing. Her rule, whatever its demerits, is not 
such a step, which, moreover, would leave Marquez and the | a feeble one, nor is it of the kind which leaves its subjects 
Church party absolute masters of the situation within the | without guarantees for life and property. It may not be 
coast. The only alternative is to march an army into the | equal in all respects to the colonial sway of France or 
interior, seize the capital, and establish a Government which | England, but it is the only one available, and would be an 
can give guarantees both for the lives of foreigners and the immeasurable advance upon the present condition of the 
redemption of the large outstanding debts. Such an expe-| people. Under ordinary circumstances we are very hostile 
dition, though formidable on paper, presents only one serious | to any assignment of territory not suggested by the popu- 
military difficulty. Ten thousand English and French troops | lation itself, but the Mexicans have sunk below the point at 
would destroy any force the Mexicans are likely to collect | which their opinion can be regarded. They have ceased to 
to oppose the invaders, The property-holders would be only | be a society at all, and their only choice lies between a re- 
too rejoiced at a revolution which promised them some | gular and strong government, wielded by men who are not 
decent measure of security, some respite from incessant foreigners either in race, language, or creed, and a suc- 
terror and exaction. The population are not warriors, and | cession of native petty tyrants, generally Indians, as abso- 
not very excitable so long as the silly superstitions which | lute »s old Turkish pashas, and more cruel and imbecile than 
have with the mass superseded Christianity are left unim-|a Turk ever dared to be. With so magnificent a prize in view, 
peded and unforbidden. The revenue, if honestly admi- | Spain might well afford guarantees to maintain the debt and 
nistered, is amply sufficient to pay expenses, or even to | abolish the slave trade satisfactory to Europe, while the pos- 
maintain a small army of occupation, and the country in| session of the ports, which lie always at the mercy of European 
general can supply any reasonable amount of commissariat. fleets, would make these guarantees, as far at least as the 
The practical difficulty is the march of 300 miles upon the | debt and slave trade were concerned, most real and effective. 
capital, but this is not greater than has often been en-| The profits of the slave trade in Cuba are as nothing when 
countered on the plains of Northern India. A great | compared with the losses the seizure of custom dues of Vera 
army could not accomplish it, but a small one can | Cruz could at any moment inflict. 
carry its own provisions for three weeks, and once in| Spain is at this moment struggling to find scope for ex- 
Mexico, all supplies can be obtained. Spain, too, it is said, ternal action, and her new energies could find no better 
will join in the expedition ; and with Cuba as a base of | scope than in the reorganization of her old dominion. 
operations, there need be little want either of carriage or! ‘This policy, moreover, would have a reflex action in Ame- 
provisions. Spain can supply, moreover, soldiers thoroughly | rica of the most beneficial kind. It would put an end at 
acelimatized, acquainted with the language, and thoroughly , once to the Southern dream of erecting a great slave empire 
familiar with the influences which act on the various strata around the Gulf. Spain, though not perhaps competent to 
of Mexican society. For the reduction of the Indians, should hold her own against the United States—and her weakness 
they resist, England possesses her Sikh cavalry, an incom- ‘even for that purpose is exaggerated—is undoubtedly a fair 
parable weapon, of which it might be well for many reasons | match for the Southern Contederacy. The people of Mexico 
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dread the Americans even more than their own tyrants, and 
jn a defensive war on that side Spain would be supported by 
the general body of the population. No more severe check 


to the extension of slavery could be devised, while the balance | 


of power on the American continent, of which Lord Aberdeen 
dreamed, and for which M. Guizot was ready to make sacri- 
fices, would be fairly established. It must not be forgotten 
that the American civil war has dissipated the last hope for 
an American solution of Mexican difficulties. The absorption 
of Mexico into the great republic might have been accept- 
able with a guarantee against slavery, and tolerable so long 
as slavery was still a subject of discussion; but its conquest, 
with the avowed purpose of creating a slave empire, would out- 
rage the moral sense of the world. An advance from the North 
must be hopeless for years, and the alternative lies, there- 
fore, in reality between the addition of Mexico to the Southern 
Confederacy, and consequent enslaving of the peon popula- 
tion, and the establishment of a strong Government by ex- 
ternal foree. The second alternat’,. isso absolutely to be 
preferred for all the higher interests of civilization, that the 
truest Liberal may for once support an armed intervention 
not called for by the population. 





SEMI-LIBERALS. 


F 
I principles, which has been said, perhaps, to be the case, 
England will know whom she is to thank for it. She has 
not to thank the Conservatives themselves. Whatever be 
the crimes of the Tory press, or of Tory politicians in gene- 
ral, they are not at least to be accused of having converted 
any portion of the public to their own opinions. Successful 
proselytism can never be laid to their charge. They have 
ceased even to be a drag on the coach of the State. As the 
world progresses, Lord Derby and his party may be heard 
no longer exerting even the wholesome check of friction 
on its progress, but rumbling onwards in the same diree- 
tion, a little way behind. Divine right has become an an- 
tiquated sentiment which few are left to share with the pious 
Lord Robert Montagu. Protection has disappeared some 
distance back upon the road. The noble idea of a landed 
aristocracy ruling the country from the midst of a confiding 
peasantry has been passed and forgotten long ago, and only 
exists in the pages of a few effete novels and a decaying or 
decayed party press. Why is it, that though nobody be- 
lieves in Lord Derby or Mr. Disraeli, and though they pro- 
bably do not believe in one another, we are threatened with 
their approaching return to power? Why is it that we 
hear ill-omened prophecies of a Conservative majority next 


session, a majority which is not even to be diminished by the | 


last and painful remedy of dissolution? No sane man ean 
desire to see Lord Malmesbury at the Foreign-oflice, or 
Mr. Disraeli at the Exchequer, and it will be a poor con- 
solation for a spectacle so disastrous, that the filial piety of 
Lord Stanley will probably compel him to apply bis un- 


doubted powers to the administration of public business | 


under the leadership of his father. What has reconciled 
the public, if they are reconciled, to the melancholy 
prospect? The semi-Liberals have done it. They are 
not, indeed, proselytes to Conservative opinions, though 
a few Tories in disguise may be lurking within the semi- 
Liberal ranks. But, at a critical Parliamentary time, the 


whole strength of their body has been exerted—chiefly | 


without the walls of Parliament—to divide and to weaken 

the Liberal party, and to render it dissatisfied with itself. 
The semi-Liberals consist for the most part of educated 

men, so far as a literary training can be called education. 


progress, coupled with an instinctive affection for those old 


sentiments and traditions, with the history of which gentle- | society which is destined for us in the future ? 
They are suf-| heartily aceepting what is before them, the semi-Liberals 


manly studies have rendered them familiar. 


there is a reaction in the country towards Conservative 


‘the wheels of al! and every Government alike. Conservatives 
by instinet, and Liberals by virtue of their polite education, 
‘they show thorough sympathy with none. As political 
sceptics, they have no positive creed. They can agree only 
‘in their dislikes. The altar at which they worship is the 
|altar of the great goddess of Antipathy—a Taurie Diana—to 
whose honour they sacrifice all the passers-by with horrid 
rites. It would, however, be a cruel misconception to = 
pose that they do not fhney that they wish to be Liberals. 
| Christian, when he started for the plains of Beulah, fell at 
/an early stage of his pilgrimage into the Slough of Despond. 
| The semi-Liberal has set his face in the right direction, and 
has set off for the right terminus, though he never gets 
| further on his journey than the deep morass of Antipathy. 
The fault is one for which we must excuse him. He is 
heavily laden with a pack of sinful prejudices, which he 
| thought he might as well bring with him. He is easily dis- 
couraged by the dirty state of the roads, along which he had 
hoped to be able to pick his way with gentlemanly caution. 
Lastly, he dislikes most intensely the great number of his 
fellow-pilgrims who are travelling towards the same point. 
| What wonder, when he has once fallen into the Slough of 
Antipathy, if he thinks it perfectly useless to get out, and 
lies there cynical and sceptical, examining with contemptuous 
curiosity the personal defects of those who pass by ? 
It is true that the figures of the passers-by are, some of 
them, a little ridiculous, and some, perhaps, not altogether 
| respectable, but it hardly becomes his Serene Highness the 
| Pilgrim Semi-Liberal, who has given in se very early on his 
|journey, to be quite so critical. They have their faults just 
las he has his. But their besetting sins do not, after all, 
| incapacitate them for marching stoutly in the proper path, 
| while his sinful bundle, which is made up of sentimentalities, 
| fastidiousnesses, and sensitivenesses innumerable, has landed 
‘him, before he got fairly under weigh, in damp and unhealthy 
inactivity. He lies there—a wicked eynice—while they go 
| by. But his cynicism and ill temper might be forgiven—for 
/malicious observations only sting very sensitive people—if 
| they did not exercise a very unwholesome influence on weak- 
‘minded pilgrims. They are disconcerted at his remarks, and 
are alarmed by the exaggerated account he gives them of the 
terrors of the road. They are inclined to adopt his satirical 
| observations, and to look with distrust and dismay on the cut 
of their companions’ coats. The pilgrim “ Ultra-Liberal” 
dresses disreputably, and is too much inclined to swagger or 
| to associate with vulgar people. “ Peace-at-all-Price,”’ on the 
other hand, is a mean-looking and shabby fellow, and utterly 
| devoid of spirit. Mr. Reform and Mr. Retrenchment are all 
| very well in their places, if they would not so pertinaciously 
| insist on thrusting their noses where they are not wanted. 
It is surely impossible to get on any longer with “ Purity of 
Election” if he is foolish enough to flaunt about with a 
ridiculous-looking ballot-box on his back—an appendage 
which is Purity of Election's besetting sin. “ Universal 
Suffrage,” finally, has got a very cut-throat look about him. 
Nobody knows from where he comes or where he is going, 
and it is very disagreeable to see him rolling his eyes in a 
wild way as he walks. Would it not be better and simpler 
to go no farther in such strange company, but to stop short 
and lie down quietly by the side of the Pilgrim Semi- Liberal, 
who will amuse us all with his epigrammatical conversa- 
tion ? 

The truth, perhaps, is, that the semi-Liberal does not con- 
sider that the real question for the world is no longer whe- 
‘ther it is to be Conservative or Liberal. That question has 
‘long been settled. What remains is the problem, how to 
‘regulate that reign of Liberalism which even the bons mots 

of all the semi-Liberals will be unable to prevent? how to 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Their literary sympathies have given them a polite taste for | prevent excesses ? how to correct the faults and follies to 


which Liberalism is prone, and to make the best of a state of 
Instead of 


ficiently enlightened to look with cultivated contempt on the | are for ever drawing back, and hesitating at the dangers at 


prejudices of those whose cause is openly and avowedly the | 
| foresee. 


cause of the past. They are, on the other hand, too timid 
and too fastidious to be able to accept boldly such broader 
principles as they fear may lead to the ultimate disparage- 
ment of their own class. Tie Girondins were famous and | 
cultivated men, whose only fault was, that they were too | 


enlightened to be Conservatives, and too fastidious to be | 


dewoeratical. The English semi-Liberals are not likely to | 
be swept away, because these are not days of panic and of | 
trouble, and because England is not France ; but they are 


likely to be politically useless from the same cause as that | 
which precipitated the ruin of the Girondins. They obstruct | 





which they can only guess, and which they cannot even 
They are not quite sure that they are as prepared 
as they once imagined they were to give in their adhesion to 
a cause which has reckless and really quite uneducated ad- 
herents in its train. It seems that they are thinking of 
deserting from an army whose camp-followers are given to 
rude behaviour. It is true that their zealous timidity is not 
altogether unprofitable or useless. They no doubt manage 
to lessen the influence of ultra-Liberals; they render dis- 
order and demagogism unfashionable in polite society, and, 
therefore, less popular in the world; and they restrain the 
vagrant vanguard of the Liberal host from committing ex- 
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travagances without end. Unfortunately, their well-meant 
antipathy has a still wider effect. It very often prevents 
the Liberal army from marching at all. It is not given to 
anybody—least of all to fashionable politicians of the semi- 
Liberal caste—permanently to hinder political progress, 
but they have it in their power every now and then, at a 
political crisis, to cast their weight into the wrong scale. 
They may adjourn, though they cannot prevent improve- 
ments; they may make administrative and ecclesiastical 
reform distant, though they cannot make it ridiculous. The 
Conservatives are too weak themselves to perform this noble 
work of obstruction. The real drag which detains the wheels 
of the political coach are the semi-Liberals. A drag of the 
kind has its uses, but a drag is only useful when very judi- 
ciously applied. 

The semi-Liberal is cowardly, but he is far from showing 
himself. judicious. Providence has armed him with a bitter 
tongue, and he does not hesitate to make use of it. He hits 
freely on all sides of him with gentlemanly impartiality. He 
does not perceive, nor perhaps does he care, where his blows 
will fall. Behind the figures of extreme and offensive poli- 
ticians, on whom the semi-Liberal teaches himself to look 
with impatience and antipathy, lie very often excellent and 
admirable opinions, which suffer in the fray. Diomede made 
a thrust at a human form, and wounded a goddess in the 
hand. Many a stone flung at Mr. Bright inflicts damage on 
a cause which is too good and noble to be identified with the 
name of any single champion. Mr. Bright is a violent and 
injudicious orator, and his words have, it must be confessed, 
a fire in them which tends to inflame class against class. The 
semi- Liberal concludes what the genius of his antipathy sug- 
gests, that Parliamentary Reform is bad, because some of its 
supporters are virulent. He bolsters up this notion with a 
rotten political theory, that the supply of Reform should 
never be in advance of the popular demand—a view which 
no sober politician could dream of entertaining, and which, 
if carried out, would lead to revolutions, reactions, and 
— storms. The Manchester school, again, have 

ults of their own, which honest Liberals can afford to 
acknowledge, and perhaps in moments of generosity to 
forgive. <A hensill dislike to Mr. Cobden suddenly 
and completely overwhelms the semi-Liberal. Because 
some extravagant peacemakers are desirous of sacrilicing 
even the national defences to their love of retrench- 
ment, he therefore concludes that all retrenchment is abomi- 
nable, and that every man who opens his mouth upon 
the subject is a traitor to the realm. He shouts with fear 
and disapprobation at the slightest hint that a jealous 
scrutiny of the administration of our finances is to be desired. 
Mr. Gladstone, who is supposed to be infected with the same 
ideas, is categorically condemned for every single financial 
measure that he adopts. Manchester, in fine, in the eyes of | 
semi-Liberals, is a political Galilee, out of which no good thing 
can come. Napoleon III., again, is a daring and unscrupulous 
man, who is regardless of the means provided his ends can 
be attained. An unscrupulous man, common sense tells us, 


mined not to open their eyes to the fact that, as a whole, the 
book was a shot fired by men who loved freedom, and whose 
cause was not to be betrayed because some of them were scep- 
tical, weak, and confused. Good Liberals, like brave soldiers, 
are in the habit of covering the retreat of their comrades 
‘who have imprudently exposed themselves. They do not 
punish a fault of discipline, or an error, or a generous act of 
daring, by leaving its authors to the tender mercies of the 
enemy. But semi-Liberals, at a moment’s notice, abandon 
their own outposts. Their motto is, that all troops who 
oe to fight irregularly are to take their chance of being 
shot. 

Trembling at the audacities committed under their very 
eyes by their own comrades, and starting at the sound of 
their own arms, full of educated antipathies, devoid of all 
liberal sympathies, the semi-Liberals thus pursue their own 
inexplicable course, neither lovers of the past nor yet con- 
fident of the future. They stand shivering and shak- 
ing on the brink of Liberalism, afraid to take the in- 
evitable plunge. At this particular moment their hesi- 
tation has become infectious. They have been able for a 
year or so seriously to affect the cause of progress and of 
truth. They may even, perhaps, unwittingly assist in re- 
storing the Conservatives to office. But though they are 
not Liberals, neither are they Conservatives. The Tories 
have as little in common with them as fanatics have usually 
with sceptics. When the country recovers from the politi- 
cal apathy in which its present prosperity, combined with 
several other causes, have tat it, when a period of re- 
action and stagnation has awakened the real Liberal instincts 
of the nation, and a strong Liberal party is formed, the semi- 
Liberals will find that they have forfeited their influence. 
Perhaps, owing to their inexcusable folly, the Liberalism of 
five years hence will take a coarser tinge. At all events, 
their voice will have lost its weight. If the educated class 
knew their own interests and the interests of the country, 
they would endeavour rather to ride upon the crest of the 
omnipotent tide, than to fight against it and vainly seek to 
stem it. Those of them who allow their antipathies to pre- 
dominate over all more generous sentiment, who sneer at 
the uneducated excesses of less-refined Liberals, who refuse 
to move boldly with the ship because of the rocks which 
encumber its course, and the rudeness of the hands who 
steer it, will find, when it is too late, that they have put 
themselves out of the pale of political importance. 





UN-ENGLISH WISHES FOR AMERICA. 


° ge news of every succeeding mail from America makes 

it more and more evident that the Slavery issue is the 
practical hinge of the civil war. Jt is stated on authority 
apparently official, that on the 31st August Major-General 
Fremont was to issue a proclamation to the State of Mis- 
souri, “declaring the whole State under martial law, and 
offering freedom to the slave population.” This is but a 
new step in the irresistible march of events obliging the 





may very easily advocate a good cause, or even be animated 
with generous instincts. The semi-Liberal is not content | 
with condemning Napoleon’s political crimes. He flings | 
himself into an attitude of violent opposition to every | 
imperial movement. The Italian war was said to be a crime | 
when it was beginning. When it was ended, the peace which | 
concluded it was said to be a crime too. Italy, we are told, | 
could not benefit, and ought not to benefit, by anything 
which was done for her by a despot. If things turned out 
better than might have been expected, the reason was, that 
Providence, which uniformly brings good out of evil, had | 
seen fit to overrule and confound the machinations of the 
imperial conspirator, and at an opportune moment had 
brought the peninsula under other influence. The conse- 





North to recognize, however reluctantly, the fundamental 
meaning of the whole contest, and to fortify itself by openly 
adopting the great cause, and enlisting on its behalf the 
strong currents of force, without the support of which 
Unionism would be a hollow cry. We do not mean that, 
on national grounds alone, the North is not both justified 
and called upon to vindicate the power of the national Go- 
vernment ; but it is idle, while taking up arms against dis- 
union, to strive to ignore the very centre and spring of all 
disunion ; and that is a prudent audacity which, by striking 
at the cause rather than at the effect, would attempt to ex- 
tinguish the evil at its source. 

But our business is rather with English counsellors than 
with American administration. England is necessarily a 





quence of this absurd aud exaggerated antipathy is, that one- | moral power in the great conflict, and we can never cease to 
half of the country would feel disinclined to espouse any | regret the narrow, cowardly, and short-sighted spirit in which 
cause, however just, whith Napoleon III. had determined to| some of the great organs of English opinion continue to 
defend, Thanks to the violence of English semi-Liberals,|speak. The view taken by the Conservatives, whether 
European progress is thus abandoned to the sole champion- | avowed or concealed under the cloak of moderate Liberalism, 
ship of a monarch who is only too desirous of being the pro- | is unworthy of the great English nation, and we believe not 
tector of all oppressedjinterests. Lastly, to take an instance | participated in by the masses of the English people. Let us 
which leads us upon more delicate ground: A theological | outline it as truly as we can in order to test its intellectual 
work was lately published which was Liberal in its purpose, | soundness and its moral temper. 

but which laboured under serious defects. As soon as it} 1. The first point, which is always and very skilfully 


appeared, the semi-Liberals, some of whom believed in their 
hearts that the volume was an appeal for the right of free 
speech, fled in confusion from the very sight of it. They dwelt 
loudly on the want of ability which characterized this part, 
and the absence of reverence which disfigured that; deter- 


assumed as the basis of the argument, is that the North are 
fighting for an impossibility. “It can never be right,” we 
are reminded with impartial candour, “ to praise the noblest 
idealism if there is nothing real about it. The wish for the 
moon may be a poetical and even natural childish aspiration, 
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but it should be checked, because it is idle and an impossi- 
bility. And so, why urge on the Quixotism of the North, 
when they are merely indulging hallucinations, fighting 
against windmills, striving after the impossible, dashing 
a great nation’s energies on an impassive rock?” This 
argument makes a great impression on the English people, 
because it looks so purely intellectual, so entirely free from 
moral prepossessions. It is well to remember, however, that 
this impossibility is rather a new invention; that it dates 
from the battle of Bull’s Run; that no one thought of 
the “impossibility” argument before that “well-fought 
field” was turned by the slightest possible balance of advan- 
tage against the Federalists ; and that, had it turned in 
the other direction, the Confederates might already be re- 
duced nearly to the position of the Bourbonist bands in 
Naples. In truth, every honest mind will recognize the fact 
that the tide has turned against the North since the great 
discouragement of the Northern army ; that a great victory 
would more than restore the balance of probabilities, and ex- 
tinguish this “impossibility” argument altogether. Even 
now Georgia is withdrawing her forces in fear or discontent ; 
the Union party in North Carolina are rallying, and have 
elected Union representatives for Congress; and Tennessee 
is still bitterly divided. The danger of the North is no 
doubt imminent, but to talk of their endeavour as an impos- 
sibility is an abuse of human language. Look at the resources 
of the two Governments. The South has some cotton wealth, 
and the usual unlimited resources in paper money, and that 
is all. The Northern popular loan is, we are assured by the 
official accounts, being applied for very eagerly. The small 
peasant savings are coming forward, as in France, tempted 
by the Government offers, and also by patriotic impulses ; 
and in other respects Northern wealth is, of course, incom- 
parably superior to that of the South. Distress, no doubt, 
is great in the North, but what is distress in the South ? 
Compare only the latest prices of food in the Northern and 
Southern cities. 

Cuarveston, S. C., AND New York Prices Conrrastep.—The Charles- 
ton prices are obtained from The Courier of August 7; 


Charleston prices. New York prices. 


Hay py 100. . . . . Sdols. 45 cents. 

Bacon pb. . l4c. @ 17e. 43c. @ 10c. 

Corn per bushel 1d. 15e. @ 1d, de. dtc. 

Rice p tb. . . . . . 23c. @ She. 5jc. @ O4e. 

Flour » bbl. 7d. 33c, @ 8d. 5d. 50c. @ 7d. 25e, 
demd. 2 2c op es MO @ ibe. Bic. @ he, 


Butter . . . . « « 40c.@ 50c. 10c. @ Lode. 
The annexed are the comparative prices of corn, flour, and mess pork, as ruling 
in four of the Southern and a like number of Western cities, Aug. 5: 
CORN. 


Per bush, Per bush. 


d. ¢. de. 

Memphis . ... . © 70) NewYork... . . 0 45 
New Orleans . . . . O &80]Chicago. . . 2... O 2] 
Montgomery . . . . 1 10] Cincinnati. . . . . 0 28 
Charleston . . . «. « 1 20] Toledo . . .. .. O 2B 

FLOUR. 

Per bbl. Per bbl. 

d. c¢. d. c 

Memphis. . . .. . 8 S50|NewYork . .... 4 5 
New Orleans . . . . 9 50|Chicago. . . . . . 8B SO 
Montgomery . . . . 10 00) Cincinnati. . . . . 4 50 
Charleston . . . . . 7 SO] Toledo . . . .. . 4 BO 


MESS PORK. 





Per bbl. Per bbl. 

d. ¢. . ad. c 

Memphis ..... 27 00| NewYork... .. 15 00 
New Orleans . . . 26 00}|Chicago. . . . . . 1 50 
Montgomery . .. . 26 00} Cincinnati. . . . . 14 75 
Charleston . . . ~ BF Oi meme « + se 16 00 


This table shows that, for all the most necessary articles of 
food, the price in the South is already between twice and 
three times that in the North, and this when the drift of for- 
tune had for many weeks been dead against the North. Who 
can deny that a great reverse might not only annihilate the 
nonsense about “ impossibilities,” but reduce the Southern 
States to almost any terms that the North might choose to 
dictate? We are quite aware of the great uncertainty of 
any such success. The chances may even be against it. But 
we do maintain that the talk of impossibility, of which we 
have heard so much, is a mere conscious or unconscious 
logical ruse to justify the discouraging and hostile tone 
adopted to the North. Englishmen do not /ike to say, “ We 
entirely disapprove your cause, and think your adversaries in 
the South are fighting for the liberties of free men.” So 
they say instead, “ We would sympathize with you, but that 
we could not justify words of encouragement in a course which 

es you on inevitable ruin.” 

2. What, then, do the anti-Northern organs really profess 
to think desirable, under the justification of this plea of 
deferring to the “inexorable logic of facts?” They argue 





that disunion is desirable, just because, as we have said, it is 
the only possible step to a conclusion of this “causeless and 
fratricida! strife ;’ and next—of course, only as an after- 
thought, and as an humble apology for Providence, and “ justi- 
fication of the ways of God to man,” now that the inevitable 
necessity stands revealed—for further reasons discovered as 
beautiful adaptations to the moral exigencies of the country, 
when once the issue is discerned. It is discovered that it 
will be very much for the advantage of the States to be dis- 
solved into rival groups. They will mutually check each 
other’s ambition; they will neutralize each other’s power, 
and—if ever England should get into a dispute with one or 
more of them—mere jealousy will bring the antagonistic 
groups to our aid. This will be, it is urged, a very wholesome 
state of things, for it will relieve us from anxiety, and it will 
encourage political “competition,” that great safeguard of 
honesty and purity, among the States themselves. 

Such is the case—very gravely urged—of the numerous 
class of Southern sympathizers now sprung up amongst us. 
Translated into English—and we grieve that an English ar- 
gument on such a subject should be of a nature that requires 
translating—it means that we deplore the present great 
scale of this “ fratricidal” war, because it may concentrate 
in one fearful spasm a series of chronic petty wars, and pas- 
sions, and jealousies among groups of rival States in time to 
come. The real truth is—and this very un-English feeling 
distinctly discerns this truth, though it cloaks it in decent 
phrases—that rival groups of American States could not 
live together in peace and harmony. The chronic condition 
would be one of malignant hostility rising out of the very 
causes which have produced the present contest. It is as- 
serted that the different groups of States have different 
tariff interests. These different tariff interests would be 
the sources of constant petty wars if the States were once 
dissolved ; and slavery, the root of all the strife, would 
be the spring of innumerable animosities, discords, and cam- 
paigns. No stable equilibrium could ever again be esta- 
blished among the rival States. And yet it is maintained 
that this long future of incessant strife is the providential 
solution of the great question now at issue  - only real 
reason why it is looked upon favourably being this, that 
whereas the present great-scale conflict may issue in a ree 
stored and stronger political unity, the alternative of infi- 
nitely multiplied small-scale quarrels will issue in a weak 
and divided continent that England cannot fear. 

Now, we do not deny that the Americans have themselves 
sowed the seeds of this petty and contemptible state of 
feeling, by the unfriendly and bullying attitude they have so 
often manifested to England; but we do say that the state 
of feeling on our part is petty and contemptible. We sea 
that ina deferred issue there is no hope of adeep and endur- 
ing tranquillity for America, that it means a decline and 
fall of the American nation into quarrelsome clans and tribes, 
and yet we hold up our hands in horror at the present “ fra- 
tricidal’’ strife, because it holds out hopes of finality. We ex- 
hort them to look favourably on the indefinite future of small 
strifes, equally fratricidal and probably far more demoralizing, 
because the latter would draw out of our side the thorn of 
American rivalry. 

We have as little respect as any of our contemporaries for 
the American democracy of the last twenty years, and its 
irritating and blustering foreign policy; but we must say 
this attitude on our part is a shameful and ignoble one, and 
is not the right way either to attain or deserve consideration 
among that excitable and thin-skinned people. Let us pull 
the beam out of our own eye, before we profess to extract 
the mote out of our cousins’ eyes. : 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


 gaprssn: opinion on the diplomatic service seems to have 

veered round once more. Five years ago diplomatists 
were denounced as the most useless of mankind, over-paid, 
over-housed, and over-decorated for their work. Popular 
speakers were never tired of denouncing the extravagance of 
the embassy at Paris, sneering at the Earl of Westmoreland’s 
musica! tastes, and asserting that the business of the embassy 
could be done just as well by telegrams and a chargé d’affaires. 
The American diplomatists were spoken of as the most suc- 
cessful in Europe—a remark endorsed, by the way, by Lord 
Stratford de Redeliffe in his recent evidence—and England 
was bidden to employ literary men on half the salaries then 
allowed. A Parliamentary Committee has just reported on 
the constitution of the service, and has made seven distinct 
suggestions, six of which tend directly and ayowedly towards 
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increase of expense. All propositions tending to reductions 
have been also implicitly rejected. Missions, for example, are 
to be kept up at courts like Dresden and Stuttgard, and all 
embassies are to be left secure against reduction into minis- 
tries. The notion, in fact, that an ambassador who can de- 
mand of right an interview with an angry Emperor saves more 
to the nation than he costs, seems to have penetrated at last 
into the House of Commons’ mind, and we are rid for a year 
or two of ignorant declamation against the most important 
service in the country. 

The change is welcome to all who are aware that Europe 
is not yet a popular federation, and that most of it is 
governed by some forty or fifty individuals, access to whom 
is of the last importance to our international interests. The 
Committee, however, have gone a little beyond opinion, and 
have, we think, betrayed some of that facile spirit of extrava- 
gance which is for the hour the temptation of all our depart- 
ments. They were bound, we suppose, to give a reason for 
their own existence as a Committee, by suggesting some 
changes, but we sincerely hope that few, if any, of their 
recommendations will be adopted. 

The first, that any applicant for employment in the service 
shall pass an examination, will be useful or noxious accord- 
ing to the eharacter that examination assumes. A competi- 
tive examination would be simply a nuisance, and ultimately 
a source of intolerable expense to the State. The use of an 
attaché at an embassy is to do such clerk’s work as cannot 
be trusted to any clerk—at least while there are men on 
every Bourse who would give said clerk five years’ salary for 
five minutes’ confidential conversation—and to keep his chief 
informed of the current of social opinion, in the capital to 
which he is accredited. He cannot do this without going 
into society, and he cannot go into society without 
private means, or a salary the country does not intend 
to pay. Competitive examination would bring in men 
who, without it, would have taken curacies, and who 
for all the out-of-doors purposes of a mission would 
be of no use at all. We say nothing of the introduc- 
tion of men of still lower social grade, whom continental 
society would not receive on any terms, because the 

uaint blunder that an attaché should be acceptable to 
Tinglishmen, and not to those whom he is to influence, is too 
deeply rooted for assault. But it is quite clear that men 
without means are just as likely to succeed in a competition 
as men with, and men without means are disqualified by that 
fact alone for attaché-ships. Even a very severe examina- 
tion would be mischievous, for it drives away the very men 
required—Englishmen of moderate means, good family, and 
a strong desire to get on in public life. What is really re- 
quired is security for two things, that the candidate has had 
a liberal education, and that he thoroughly knows French. 
All the diplomatists who gave evidence are clear upon both 
these points, and neither condition involves a hardship. A 
university degree, or its equivalent, plus French, that is the 
stock in trade required for an attaché. All else of special 
knowledge he must learn for himself, and his most important 
weapon, knowledge of European tongues, can best be fur- 
bished up upon the spot. 

The remainder of the suggestions are simply recommenda- 
tions for increased pay: the attaché is to have his com- 
mission earlier, and consequently his pension earlier; the 
leave rules are to be modified in the sense of better allow- 
ances while on leave; missions are to have houses built for 
them at the public expense; and the Secretary of State is to 
consider the inadequacy of the allowances granted to the 
embassies in the larger capitals. These suggestions are all 
pretty well borne out by the recorded evidence. All wit- 
nesses complain of the leave rules. Most of them—the am- 
bassadors in Vienna in particular—complain of the inade- 
quacy of the house-rent allowed, and all who have reached 
the front rank of the profession say that the larger missions 
make inroads on private fortune. But not one of them 
suggests that there is any difficulty in obtaining competent 
attachés, or clever secretaries of legation, or able ambas- 
sadors. Sir Hamilton Seymour complains that he had to live 
in lodgings at Vienna, but he never dreamed of throwing up 
his office on that account. Lord Cowley spends 13,000/. a 
year in Paris, and only receives 10,000/. and a house, 
and his “ extraordinary expenses ;” but Lord Cowley is con- 
tent to be ambassador to Paris nevertheless, and fifty 

ualified Peers greatly envy him his post. Lord Stratford 

de Redcliffe, when appointed to St. Petersburg on 7000/. a 
year, asked his predecessor whether he should be ruined, and 
was told he must spend 10007. a year of his own; but he 
would have gone notwithstanding, if the Emperor Nicholas 


had not objected to the selection of a man who so thoroughly 
comprehended Russian designs. The truth is, the diplomatic 
service of England, like the Army and Navy, attracts into it 
men who would otherwise, like many of the continental 
noblesse, be mere idlers or sensualists, but who find in 
public life an interest as advantageous to the country as 
themselves. Small additions to salary are of no consequence 
to these men, nor are they required by any rule of justice. 
The salaries as they stand, 10,000/. a year at Paris, 70000. at 
St. Petersburg, and 7000/. at Vienna, belong to the very 
highest grade of English official allowances, and are such as 
to place our ambassadors on a fair level with those among 
whom they have to live. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe thinks 
they ought to be able to spend on the scale of the Russian 
and Viennese noblesse, and hints that in Paris the am- 
bassador must compete with the new commercial aristocracy, 
but that is surely an exaggeration. If our ambassador can live 
on an equality with the highest official class of the country to 
which he is accredited, his position, assisted as it is by the enor- 
mous inherent weight of his official character, must be quite 
sufficiently secured. An ambassador at a court where two or 
three men really guide millions, must, we concede, have 
access to a high grade of society, but it should not be for- 
gotten that it is possible to push this argument too far—to 
elevate the ambassador into a cloudy Olympus, where the 
voice of the nation wholly escapes him. Access to the few 
extremely rich men is very often very valuable, but it is not 
the only valuable source of intelligence. As to Lord Strat- 
ford’s friends, the new commercial aristocracy, we should 
have thought Mjrés and his comrogues the last persons from 
whose society anything was to be gained. The houses 
— for might be built perhaps without loss, but the 

oard of Works will contrive, if they are, to spend at least 
a fair rent in unnecessary repairs. But with regard to 
salaries, Government appears for the present to have hit a 
fair medium, and there, until there is a palpable dearth of 
ambassadors and attachés, the matter should be allowed to 
stand. A reaction towards economy, though long postponed, 
is certain to arrive, and Earl Russell may save his department 
and the nation some damage if, when the Foreign Office is 
next menaced by the economists, he is able to say that a Par- 
liamentary Committee had recommended expenditure which 
he had declined on economical grounds to permit. 





A CALCUTTA STATE TRIAL. 


1 Sages G, it would appear, can teach Anglo-Indians the 

value of political moderation. Like passengers in a 
ship, they are so few and so near that every scratch is a wound, 
me every retort a personal insult. The contest between 
the planters and the Government of Bengal, which in any 
other free country would be a political question to be fought 
out by argument and agitation, has there assumed all the 
virulence of a polemical controversy. Every opponent of 
the planters is regarded as a villain, and in their eagerness 
to strike the Government they care nothing what safeguards 
are broken down, or whether their blows fal] on the innocent 
or the guilty. The first victim has been the Rev. J. Long, 
a well known missionary in Calcutta, and his trial reveals a 
state of feeling which in England we have escaped since the 
Revolutionary War. Mr. Long, as we explained some weeks 
since, is a missionary of the highest character and the weakest 





judgment, who has devoted his leisure for years to record and 
further the growth of a sound Bengalee literature. In pur- 
suance of that task he has constituted himself a sort of society 
|for the suppression of vice, and accomplished amid some 
obloquy a very considerable amount of good. He has at the 
same time been an unflinching and somewhat indiscreet 
advocate of the rights of the lower class of natives, earning, 
it is necessary to say, a gratitude they are not accustomed 
to show to their defenders. 

As missionary and student of native literature, he was ex- 
tremely interested in the Nil Durpun, the abusive little 
drama in which the natives expressed some of their ideas on 
European character. Of course many of those ideas are 
foul, and all are tainted by that habit of almost lunatic 
abuse with which Orientals are accustomed to assail per- 
sonal foes. Like an old Roman lawyer, a native thinks the 
fouler the abuse the more in earnest he shall appear, and 
with the instinct of Asiatics for filth, his abuse always tends 
to the grossest forms of indecency. Of course under those 
circumstances the play was a gross attack on all indigo 
planters, and, indeed, on all English men and English women, 
for if the planter was represented as an oppressor, the 
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civilian was said to sell justice for the caresses of the planter’s 
wife. Bad as it was, however, it was a valuable illustration 
of the native habit of thought on the indigo question, and 
as such Mr. Long translated it. Doubtless he also thought 
that he should thereby injure the planters’ plea that the 
natives rather like them than otherwise, a plea which, very 
often true, depends absolutely and solely on the individual 
character of each planter. He circulated his translation 
among Englishmen he thought interested, and, among others, 
several persons in England. This is one of the aggrava- 
tions advanced by the planters’ advocate, but, as a matter 
of fact, the drama did them most material good. It re- 
vealed the utter unscrupulousness of their adversaries. The 
India House drily reprimanded an official who circulated the 
rubbish, and the Saturday Review, their persistent opponent, 
denounced the profligate stuff as severely as their own 
Association had ever done. The Government of Bengal, 
however, with a very natural and extremely silly delight in 
what they—as wrathful as the planters—considered a new 
argument on their own side, circulated it still further under 
the official frank. The last act very justly irritated their 
opponents. Maria Monk may be a stupid libel enough on the 
Catholic clergy, but if Lord Palmerston were to circulate it 
to the Catholic Bishops under his official signature, Ireland 
would be in a very conceivable uproar. 

The planters, however, instead of attacking the Govern- 
ment, fell upon the nearest victim at hand—the unlucky 
translator. The law of libel stands in India as it stood in Eng- 
land before'Lord Campell’s Act, and, with a virulence which 
men in a large community could not have displayed, they 
availed themselves of this circumstance to place Mr. Long 
in the dock on a criminal charge. There was, it will be re- 
membered, no individual libel. The journalists of Calcutta 
were accused of taking bribes, and the planters of all crimes 
under the sun except hypocrisy, but no individual was at- 
tacked. Nothing, in short, was said, except what Mr. Rey- 
nolds says every day of the English aristocracy and every 
foreign refugee of the british press. The presiding judge, 
however, delivered an oration against the Nil Durpun which 
was just enough, but which the jury and the planters took 
for a charge against the prisoner, and Mr. Long was found 
guilty. The sentence was a fine of 1002. and a month’s im- 
prisonment, which was received in a crowded court with 
“lively sensation.” It might well be. The fine was of no con- 
sequence, and was paid by a native on the spot, but imprison- 
ment in Calcutta is, to a minister of the Gospel, a most terrible 
infliction. There is not, we believe, any chance of a remis- 
sion of the sentence. The Government of Bengal has no 
power over the Supreme Court, and the Government of India 
will not step forward to set natives against Europeans still 
further for the sake of an individual. The sentence will stand, 
and a good man, whose life has been passed in efforts to bene- 
fit those who could give him no return, has been sacrificed to 
embittered party-feeling. Mr. Seton Karr, the secretary, 
whose want of political reticence was the real source of the 
mischief, and Mr. Grant, the Lieutenant-Governor, whose 
utter unfairness in officially styling the drama “no libel,” 
roused the planters to exasperation, will escape scot free. 
Mr. Seton Karr has published an ample apology, which has 
ay been accepted, and Mr. Grant is secure in his 
official position, and the general approval of the Home au- 
thorities. The scapegoat bears away the sins of all the 
guilty. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out in England how com- 
pletely the planters have destroyed their own safeguard for 
free speech. The Press in India has constantly to assail the 
mischiefs class errors inflict on the community. Civilians, 
zemindars, Brahmins, soldiers, have all been assailed—and 
must be assailed if any good is to be done—in language 
which may now be twisted into a criminal offence. English 
critics are not very likely to attack their wives, as the Nil 
Durpun does, though missionaries, writing of the atrocious 
system called Koolinism, have had to use language quite as 
strong as anything in the Bengalee drama. Stupid foulness 
like that in which the native expressed his countrymen’s 
malignity deserves only contempt, and, at all events, is 
ground only for attack upon the author, not on the man who 
brings it to the notice of those assailed. Not a word has 
been said about the writer of the drama. For the future, 
the most poisonous pamphlets, assertions the most gross, 
abuse the most bitter, must circulate among the natives 
secretly ; for the man who tells the Europeans they are 
being stabbed, is liable to be treated as a criminal. It is 


useless, however, to reason with men who are for the moment 
80 irritated, that their organ tells a journalist who regretted 


the severity of the sentence, that it will not be safe for him 
to enter Calcutta. 

It is necessary, however, to tell them that it is incidents 
of this kind which render all action in aid of the colonists so 
difficult in England. As in the case of the American Go- 
vernment so in that of Indian colonists, their real grievances 
are forgotten in disgust at their occasional tone. It is useless 
to assert the truth that Anglo-Indians are oppressed by a 
legal exclusion from office, while the most prominent class 
among them will not bear the party slanders officials pass 
by with a smile. A tenure grievance is lost in the obloquy 
created by a virulent petition, an oppressive taxation excused 
because the sufferers are so wanting in decorum. The colo- 
nists must remember that they are the weaker party, that 
their sole reliance is on argument and the justice of their 
cause, that the first necessity for them is to display the per- 
sistent constancy, the utter scorn of unreasonable attack, 
which is the first attribute of successful aristocracies. If 
they—claiming absolute liberty of speech—take to the law 
courts against free speech, they will be left to the law courts, 
which cannot secure any one of the results in the attainment 
of which their interests are concerned. It is not by putting 
missionaries in prison that planters can prove they are not 
violent and unreasonable men. 





THE INCOME TAX, 

HE net result of the evidence produced before Mr. 
Hubbard’s Committee for the adjustment of the in- 
come tax, would seem to be this. The thinkers, who plead 
for a truly scientific adjustment of the tax, are simply wast- 
ing their time. The tax, as it stands, could not be made 
scientific if all men were as honest as those who send con- 
science money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and all 
collectors as able statists as Mr. Newmarch. ‘There would 
still remain an intractable residuum of doubt as to the true 
proportion between the respective security of various incomes. 
It is easy enough to make a distinction between income from 
law and income from annuities, revenue from funds and re- 
venue derived from trades and professions. But beyond that 
point it is practically almost impossible to classify, and 
within that division remain inequalities of the most mon- 
strous kind. ‘To take single and indisputable illustrations. 
The income accruing from professions which admit of part- 
nerships, and the incomes from professions which do not, 
must be taxed alike, although the difference in their value 
is almost as great as the ditlerence between dividends and 
trade income. It involves not only the difference between 
the value of two lives and one life, not only the still greater 
difference between the liability of one man and of several to 
sickness, but the whole question of the permanence of the 
income beyond men’s lives. A barrister’s professional in- 
come cannot extend beyond his life, and is absolutely de- 
pendent on his health. His brother the solicitor can armour 
himself in partners and managing clerks, till he is not only 
absolutely protected for life against the chances of ill-health, 
but can sell his share as easily as a watch. Or, to take a 
still more extreme instance, which even reformers allowed 
must continue to exist: a man who, by unremitting assi- 
duity, accumulates 1000/. a year by a trade exposed to per- 
petual risks, must be placed in the same class as the man 
who has 1000/. a year from Bank of England shares. The 
owner of railway shares, who lives at a watering-place, and 
never did an hour’s work in his life, and whose property is as 
transmissible as land, is a recipient of industrial income, just 
as much as a struggling tradesman, or overworked writer for 
the press. Even if these difficulties were overcome, there 
would remain others, arising from the necessity one man is 
under of insuring, while another, without children, need not, 
and a host of considerations, such as men carefully mark in 
common life, when estimating their neighbours’ income, but 

which no tax-colleetor can bring within his formulas. 

All that can be done is a rough and arbitrary approxima- 
tion to the popular view of the justice of the case. We are 
not concerned just now to argue the accuracy of that view, 
or examine whether an annuity for ten years which can only 
be taxed for ten years, be not as fairly treated as an annuity 
which, lasting twenty, is also taxed for that length of time. 
We admit absolutely that public contentment with a tax is 
the strongest primd facie reason for that tax, and that to 
popularize the income tax might be most beneficial. But 
we contend that this can only be done in the roughest style ; 
as, for instance, by allowing professionals to deduct from 
their income the amount necessary to pay for a heavy in- 





surance, or by creating, say, four divisions for income accord- 
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ing to the number of years’ purchase it is worth, and re- 
ducing the tax a penny for each fall of ten years. If the 
receiver of rent would then pay sevenpence as owner of pro- 
perty worth thirty years’ purchase, the receiver of dividends 
would pay sixpence ; the head of a strong business, say, a 
bank or a railway, fivepence ; and the man of precarious income 
only fourpence. Of course the tax would be a little less 
roductive ; but the total abolition of exemptions, and the 
‘act that the rates would rise with the diminished necessity 
for self-assessment, might make up a very large proportion 
of the loss. The benefit of such a step would consist solely 
in the removal of the irritation now felt at what is considered 
the inequality of the tax, and in the desperate efforts the 
propertied class would unquestionably make to secure an 
economy which should shake it off altogether. 


While, however, we believe that any change in the inci- 
dence of the existing tax must leave inequalities as great as 
those it professes to remove, we are by no means certain that 
the American scheme adduced in Mr. Newmarch’s singularly 
effective evidence might not offer a scientific substitute. 
This is a direct property tax, levied on a return of every 
species of property possessed by the taxpayer, and including 
his professional income at a valuation. It might be quite 
possible, if the number of years’ purchase every trade is 
worth were fixed after searching inquiry, to get at something 
very like a just estimate of every man’s property, and con- 
sequently, evasions excepted, at the just claim of the State. 
But the political difficulty of such a change is most enormous. 
In the first place, it would shift a heavy additional tax on to 
realized property, all incomes being now treated as if worth 
an equal number of years’ purchase ; but this device, by dimi- 
nishing at once the temptation to accumulate and the re- 
serve fund of the country, is always menacing to prosperity. 
In the second place, the pressure =n a single form of pro- 
perty, land, would be enormous, perhaps unbearable. Owing 
to our special social system, land in England bears a value 
wholly disproportioned to its power of producing income. 
There are places where forty years’ purchase would not be 
too high an estimate, while no profession can be considered 
worth more than ten. The landowner, therefore, would be 
called on to pay four times the amount paid by the pro- 
fessional, a result which would, in a generation or two, upset 
our existing social and political system. It would work 
slowly, but inevitably, like the French contribution fonciére, 
the effect of which is the universal indebtedness of the 
holders of small landed properties; or like the Indian land 
tax, which prohibits advance in agriculture by sucking all 
surplus agricultural profit. The difficulty is not felt in 
Massachusetts, where most of the land is in the hands of 
men who farm it, and consequently yields as ample a return 
as any other business, while it is far more secure. But in 
England, where the receipt from land, apart from the work- 
ing profit of land, is the very foundation of political society, 
any such scheme would either break down in the face of an 
invincible resistance, or act with revolutionary and most in- 
jurious effect. Lastly, the tendency of such a tax combined 
with the tendency of modern polities, is to throw the whole 
burden of State expenditure —a burden which for ages, 
if civilization continues to endure, must incessantly in- 
crease — upon the owners of realized property. That 
does not matter much while those who pay also govern, 
but the tendency of events is to place the governing 
power in the hands of those who do not pay at all. We 
cannot conceive a political situation more dangerous than 
one in which men who do not pay should have power 
to maintain, say, a war, by a turn of the screw upon 
realized property. It is very easy to talk about education 
and its progressive effect, but, as a matter of fact, education 
never gives the mass the slightest financial skill, and the 
people of Connecticut, a State in which there is not a citizen 
who cannot write, support ruinous tariffs and projects of 
protection as absurd as the levelling theories of the most 
ignorant English hind. So long as the tax falls on all with 
pretty equal severity, the propertied class has the support of 
all who rise above the receipt of weekly wages; but once 
exempt them, and the struggle is reduced to the old naked 
dispute between the “ Haves” and the “ Have nots,”’ and can 
end only in one of the ways—the extinction of civilization, 
as in ancient Rome, or of freedom, as in modern France. 
For our own part, we believe financiers would be infinitely 
better occupied in devising a substitute for the income tax 
than in any attempt to render it more just ; but, pending any 
change so large, the tax can only be popularized by an arbi- 
trary classification of the paying power. 





NEWSPAPER NUTRIMENT. 

HEN the politico-economical dancing-master at Dr. Blimber’s 

; breaking-up party in Dombey, asks Mr. Toots, “ What will you 
do with your raw materials when they come into your ports in return 
for your drain of gold?” that gentleman, it will be remembered 
replied with the promptitude and simplicity of a truly human 
instinct, “Cook ’em.” “ Raw” material seems to be tolerated to a 
very limited extent by civilized feelings, whether in physical or mental 
dict ; the first impulse in any human agent being always to give some 
artistic or artificial form to that which he offers to his fellow-men for 
their consumption. Hence, newspapers, which would appear to have 
been intended only as mere ate or canals to collect and distribute 
the knowledge of passing events, are distinguished the one from the 
other, much less by the amount and quality of their “raw material” 
of news, than by the principle on which it is selected, and the artifice 
or art with which it is prepared ;—the element of news itself being, 
even in some instances, so completely worked up into a more refined 
unity as to be scarcely distinguishable among the modifying and 
flavouring adjuncts. Hence the utility of occasionally analyzing 
these highly artificial products, as the chemists do our elaborate 
forms of food, into their original elements, and trying to deter- 
mine how much is still nutritive, how much adulteration, and how 
much permissible and agreeable stimulant. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
read the other day an elaborate dissertation on newspaper influences 
before the Social Science Association in Dublin, which had some such 
end in view. But he gave little attention to the important fact to 
which we have alluded, that there is a large class of newspapers in 
which the news is entirely swallowed up in the treatment. And we 
will, accordingly, go over the same ground, from a rather different 
point of view. 

Eminent physiologists analyze food into several distinct elements, 
none of which, however, is found entirely isolated in any actual form 
of human food, but usually, at least, is combined with some of the 
others; thus they tell us of the “ flesh-formers,” which supply the 
“tissues” of the body, such as albumen, fibrin, and the like; the 
heat-givers, or fuel, which, like starch, sugar, or butter, yield, by com. 
bustion, the stock of animal warmth; and the merely auxiliary solids 
and liquids, like condiments, stimulants, or narcotics, which act only, 
if at all, on the nerves. They surprise us by the most unexpected 
criticisms on various time-honoured forms of nourishment, announcing 
that jelly and arrowroot, in spite of their ostentatiously nutritive anc 
sustaining appearance, contain no potentialities of “tissue” at all; 
that the despised cheese contains most of all, if only human digestions 
were equal to the task of extorting it from that very concertrated 
and reservedanature ; and other physiological truths of the same high 
kind which, to the light of mere nature, are apt to seem paradoxical. 
Perhaps a careful study of the analogous properties of our political 
and social food may yield some similar results. We must eo to 
others the deeper scientific aspects of this great question, but we 
can, perhaps, strike out a few luminous hints for profounder analysts 
to follow out. 

The actual basis of the social and political fabrics, the “ tissue- 
forming” elements of newspaper nourishment, must be regarded as 
the ultimate amount of true scientific knowledge on social and 
political subjects which our journals disseminate; the heat-giving 
food is, we suppose, the bulky party-convictions which, in under- 
going the process of political combustion, are made to yield up a 
wholesome vital warmth to the social constitution; while the non- 
essential but very important condiments, stimulants, and sedatives, 
are those extraneous exciting influences, whether of wit, humour, 
caustic power, or mere startling sensations, which add nothing to the 
political substance or warmth, while doing so much to irritate the 
appetites of readers. Almost all newspapers, we suppose, like almost 
all foods, aim at combining at least some of all these various elements, 
but so many of. them give striking prominence to some one as to 
belong to a special type. Thus there are a few journals which 
aim at providing mere tasteless concentrated political or statis- 
tical aliment, which, like the Gazettes, or the Mining Journal, 
or the Price Current, contain plenty of hard, indisputable, scientific 
certainty, but which, like the “caseine” in a Suffolk cheese, are by no 
means digestible in large quantities. On the other hand, there are 
the milky papers, as we may call them, like Chambers’s Journal or the 
Leisure Hour, which provide a highly soluble and digestible compound 
in minute quantities of all the essentials of political and social nutri- 
ment for the young. “That milk is a type of all food,” says Dr. 
Lankester, “is found in the fact that the young of all the higher mam- 
malia are fed on this food for several months, many of them for above 
a year, and get no other article of diet. During this period they 
grow very rapidly and increase in size, consequently they must have 
obtained all that which constitutes their muscle, their nerve, their 
bone, and every other tissue from the milk they take as food; hence 
milk is worthy of our study.” And, accordingly, we are told it contains 
5 per cent. of tissue-forming substance, 8 per cent. of heat-supplying 
fuel, 1 per cent. of mineral, and 86 per cent. of water. This, we sup- 
pose, represents fairly the components of philanthropic journals in- 
tended for political adolescents, except that the stimulus is omitted. 
There is some fact, chiefly weak historical solutions, census curiosities 
and the like ; some germs of party conviction, very guarded, indicat- 
ing the liberal or conservative aims of the instructor; and some in- 
fusion of a little artificial stimulus in the way of thrilling narrative. 
There are a few journals intended for adults which aim at this rather 
invalid diet,—the attractive stimulus being pictures or popular science. 

But these are, after all, scarcely to be called newspapers. The 
commonest forms of newspaper-food for grown-up im are usually 


exposed to much more danger of adulteration and degeneration. The 
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t temptation is to combine the “heat-giving” clement of party-facts 

and convictions with gross stimulus, to the exclusionof impartial truths 
and fair argument. The American, Irish, and many of the so-called 
« religious” journals, are very liable to this danger. The disposition 
of such journals is to select principally such facts, or appearances of 
facts aeare susceptible of a party-drift,—political “ fuel” useiui only 
when burnt up in fair party-conflict,—and to treat them copiously 
with coarse condiment and the stimulus of exciting writing. If you 
try to live on “ starch, sugar, or butter,” says the physiologist, “ you 
try to live on animal heat without any nutriment ; the potato diet is 
chiefly starch, combined with a very small proportion of real nourish- 
ment ; it has much heat but little aliment.” Such papers as the Nation 
and the New York Herald consist entirely of this potato and whisky 
diet, party-heat and sensation stimulants. On the other hand, the 
starch of sectarian zeal, and the “oil, sugar, and butter” of pharisaic 
unction, are the main constituents of such religious and sectarian 
newspapers as the Union and the Record. No nutriment, but much 
animal heat, may be generated from such sources. 

The results, to the constitution, of indulging in physical over- 
stimulus are set forth by physiologists with eloquent language, very 
appropriate to this kindred danger. The American Heople especially 
might take to heart their warnings as all but literally applicable to 
the effects produced by their Sensation-journals. The first great 

rwe are warned of for habitual stimulant-takers is “a fatty 
degeneration of the tissues.” The medical officer of the Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Assurance Company, in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, justly observes that “in Mr. Crimple’s leg, where 
Mr. Crimple’s knee fits into the socket—that is to say, between the 
bone and the socket—there is a certain portion of animal oil. If 
Mr. Crimple neglects his meals, that oil wanes and becomes ex- 
hausted. Mr. Crimple’s bones sink down into the socket, and Mr. 
Crimple becomes a weazen puny stunted miserable man.” But the 
opposite view of the case is more commonly insisted on now. The 
“6 Zsiening effect of small doses of alcohol,” says Dr. Lankester, 
is attributed to its “setting free certain fatty matters dissolved 
in the blood,” which are then “ arrested by the adipose tissue.” Such 
“fatty degeneration of the tissues” would appear to describe very 
accurately the present state of the American political constitution, 
chiefly due, we imagine, to the constant over-stimulus applied by 
the Sensation-newspapers. Let any one take up a communication of 
Manhattan’s to the Standard, and he will meet with evidence in the 
first hal€dozen lines of that diseased and greasy pufliness of mind,— 
that unctuous worship of wealth and power,—that pdtéde-foie-gras 
style of thought,—which comes from all the lower organs of the 
American mob. What amount of “ fatty degeneration of the tissues” 
in America do not such writings as the following of “ Manhattan’s,” 
for instance, imply ?— 

“Washington is a vile nest, and to destroy it would be a national blessing. 
News all goes to it from New York. It has none of its own. Even had this war 
been conducted from New York it would have been put down long ago. The 

eople in charge at Washington are totally unfit to manage anything. Poor 

incoln is nearly a maniac, overwhelmed with trouble. One moment he talks 
wildly, and cries like a child; in another he goes into violent hysteria, and has to 
take composing draughts of a powerful strength. This would not happen in New 
York city. Here he would meet with men ot intellect and patriotism; there he 
is surrounded by mercenary thieves, and men without character or knowledge.” 

“The want of a proper controlling influence of the nervous 
centres,” says Dr. Lankester, speaking of the result of over-stimulus, 
“is seen in the trembling hands and stumbling gait. The brain, 
though over excited, is under nourished. Giddiness also frequently 
occurs in any sudden movement. ‘The intellectual functions are 
sometimes greatly disturbed ; the feelings also are blunted and per- 
verted.” Is not this a description of American political society ? 

But, besides these grosser degenerations of newspaper-food, there 
are more refined forms in which the nutritive clement is almost en- 
tirely lost, from the predominance given to the more delicate intellec- 
tual flavours. The influences of food on the nervous system are by 
no means purely stimulant. There is a class of beverages which give 
little of either nourishment or heat, and retard instead of stimulating 
nervous excitement. They consist of sedative agents, “ theine” or 
“caffeine,” and the aromatic oils, which give the peculiar flavour to 
these elements. These things have no alimentary effect—they 
are as purely nervous influences as alcohol; but they are more 
welcome to the purely intellectual as dispelling instead of stimu- 
lating sensitive excitement. These, too, have their analogues 
in the world of newspaper nutriment. “ Theine,” we are told, 
is “conservative of tissue,” and prevents its destruction. This 
effect, says the eminent physiologist, “is not always healthful or 
desirable.” “All healthy lite depends on the destruction of tissue, 
and to prevent this is to preserve old stuff instead of new,—to work 
with bad and imperfect materials when fresh and new ones might be 
obtained.” This is a tolerably accurate description of the kind of 
influence exerted by the educated conservatism of the Saturday 

eview,—a paper by which no nutriment and no political heat of any 
kind is generated, but which trusts to its sedative influences and the 
aromatic oil of its wit, or the acidulated flavour of its criticism, to 
fascinate its readers. In this critical acid is even a closer tie of 
analogy to these sedatives. The most powerful accessory element in 
tea, says Dr. Lankester, is tannie acid, which he thus describes : 

The action of tannic acid on the tissues is seen in the effect produced 
on the numerous membranes of the mouth when it is introduced. 
There is no sour flavour, but the moutli is, as it were, ‘ drawn up.’ 
This is what is called an astringent effect. Such an action, in a 
slight degree, is not unpleasant. The effect is more obvious when the 
tea has neither sugar nor milk.” The nutriment held in solution by 
this kind of fluid is not, we are told, “easy of digestion.” The 
aromatic oil and acid are sought for their own sakes purely ;—they 


render the “food taken with it difficult of digestion.” Here we 
reach the euthanasia of the newspaper,—the form in which all politi- 
cal information or nourishment is merged in the flavour of subtle and 
caustic accessories. 





A WORD ABOUT BRUGES. 

R some reason the English tourists who are now swarming over 

Belgium have a habit of avoiding the ancient | of Bruges. 
There is a prejudice against the place as a wormeaten old town, with 
a pauper population, only one church worth ve: and no particular 
pictures. Even the editor of Murray’s Handbook, who hunts such 
places professionally, and is so rarely in error, remarks apologetically 
that the visitor may reasonably devote one day to a = | still capable 
of containing the population of Liverpool, and crowded from end to 
end with architecture of the fifteenth century. He may be right if 
the Handbook is intended only for model sight-seers, but Bruges has 
merits of another kind which entitle it to more respectful handling. 
Its social condition is in some respects quite unique, and it is perhaps 
the place of all on the Continent best fitted for the residence of the 
English paterfamilias hunting the Continent for a. Tn most 
really cheap places the colonist buries himself away from civilization, 
sacrifices society for the sake of his purse, and literature for that of 
his daughters’ education. But Bruges, cheap in all but food as a 
Tyrolese village, is in the centre of a highly civilized community, placed 
amidst railways and telegraphs, book-stalls, reading-rooms, and social 
gatherings. It is, too, cheap in the points on which Englishmen 
seek cheapness, and not only on those they care nothing about. There 
is a class of our countrymen who have a funny notion that any 
country is cheap in which sour claret costs a franc anda half a bottle, 
and there is no income tax, and they throng accordingly to Brussels, 
where house-rent is as heavy as in London, and to French cities, 
where the cost of firing equals an English poor-rate, and the octroi 
is as oppressive as the assessed taxes. Rent is, we suppose, lower 
in Bruges than in any civilized city in the world, The vast old 
streets are filled with mansions whose solidity and space Port- 
land-place could only envy, and before which the new streets, 
and “places,” and “lanes” of West London are toys of card- 
paper. The city, built for 300,000 people, holds only ~ thous 
sand, and those fifty thousand are almost without means. Strange 
to say, however, it is not ruinous. Why or wherefore proprietors 
should persist in keeping up palatial houses which can never have 
worthy tenants, aud which seem to a stranger’s eye as if they must 
cost their rental in repairs, it might be difficult to explain, but so it 
is, and Bruges is repaired as thoroughly as if whe ne ation had only 
departed for a country festival. The beautiful old tracery outside the 
larger buildings is as sharp and as clear as if Bruges were still the 
factory of Europe ; the tall Spanish gables show no signs of decay ; 
the Moorish courts and enclosed gardens are as trim onl as bright as 
if a Dutch housewife had but just brought them into order. Even 
cing is not neglected; and though a house has not been built in 

ruges for a hundred years, the strange streets, with their w 
length undivided by side affluents, look as if the houses were owne 
by a population of millionnaires. A really good square house—and 
we mean a house as good as anything in Cavendish-square, and better 
than anything in Russell-square—in perfect repair, costs less than 
20/.a year. Really fair houses can be obtained for 12/., though, of 
course, with such a wealth of tenements, Bruges respectability con- 
siders a first-class house only just coavenant. The social effect of 
this ratio of rent is not a little odd. Green-grocers live in houses like 
those of the best streets in Bloomsbury ; tobacconists have mansions 
with ten windows on the first-floor; wretched lace-dealers, poor 
below English ideas of poverty, dwell in great buildings with massive 
folding-doors, like those of a sulky English Peer, and opening into 
court-yards where one expects to see a fat porter in the chair. Taxes 
are proportionately low, there is no octroi, and though food is pretty 
uniform in price throughout Belgium, everything else is as low as the 
most savage competition, combined with the most extreme poverty, can 
secure. ‘The retail dealers deal, for cxample, habitually in quantities 
a Jew in Houndsditch would refuse to sell, and in which the cost of 
wrapping-paper is an appreciable fraction of the price. Men-servants 
are fortunate if they can obtain a franc and a half a day, or 204. 
a year, without their food; and female servants may be secured almost 
for their keep. The regular rate charged by efficient masters for in- 
struction is a franc an hour, or one eleventh of the London a. 
and a conveyance—we do not call it a carriage—can be secured for 
tenpence an hour. Society is, except in a few old Bruges families, as 
accessible as anywhere on the Continent, and there are some twelve 
hundred English families ini the place who have been attracted by the 
cheapness of education, and who, marvellous to relate, have not yet 
succeeded in perceptibly raising prices. The old | is full of city 
gardens such as our fathers loved, with fruitful soil and high sunny 
walls, and, as there is no smoke, as culturable as any pleasance in Kent. 
‘There is, it is true, no bustle, and very few signs of life; and the few 
old coaches left lumber over the clean but uneven old pavement as 
though the coachmen were driving slowly in search of the a a 
they could never find ; but all nvanicipal arrangements are in admirable 
order. It is, in fact, an entire and very extensive city, fitted only for 
ruined patricians, or for the invalids to whom quiet, air, space, and 
rest seem the first necessities of life. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to the place is the depth of its 
poverty—a poverty scarcely surpassed in Europe. No city even on 
the Continent was ever more utterly deserted by trade. There is 
literally no commerce in Bruges, no factories, no production, no 





means whatever of realizing wealth. It is worse than a Dorsetshire 
town. The few barges which toil lazily through the canals are laden 
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only with grain or green food, and a cart conveying merchandise 
wala bea stat would gather a crowd, were a crowd 
possible in Bruges. Half the men toil on patches of soil outside, or 
sit wearily oe. allen to earn the blackest of bread by un- 
remitting petty handicraft. The women make lace under con- 
ditions we recommend to the attention of the advocates for female 
labour. They are restrained by no protective laws, are employed on 
work strictly suited to women, lave no male rivalry to dread, and are 
entirely supported in their work by public opinion. And yet a more 
utterly miserable mode of dying can hardly be conceived. The mass 
are paid by the piece, and whether working in the employer’s house, 
as is usual, or at home, the hours of labour demanded are from seven 
in the morning to eight at night. They have one hour and a half for 
meals, but for eleven and a half hours in every twenty-four they are 
compelled to sit working in one seat, without relief, with their eyes 
fastened on the infinitely minute design spread out over their lace 
cushions, and with doth hands in full employ. This use of both hands 
is a great aggravation of their labour, as it contracts the chest, but 
the true mischief is to the eyes. Five years of black lace and seven 
of white blear the eyes irrecoverably, and drive them either back on 
coarser work or home to starve. The girls, nevertheless, begin at 
—. and though space is almost without expense, and air difli- 
cult to keep out, the employers crowd them into the lower rooms of 
coat houses, huddling them together, till, but that the old builders 

ad a notion of height which to modern architects seems prepos- 
terous, the cubic space of air conceded to growing girls would be 
less than that allowed to convicts in a badly regulated prison. And 
for all this the mass of them get less than a franc a i. Insufli- 
ciently fed, without stockings, and half dressed, the poor girls sit on 
for years, till at five-and-twenty their eyes begin to “go,” and they 
wear the sodden, half-stupified, and all hopeless look which is the at- 
tribute of the working population of Bruges. In winter, when their 
husbands and brothers are out of work, and firing must be had, their 
lot is as pitiable as that of any human beings in the world. There 
is no poor-law, the. police will only give a few loaves, and but for the 
boundless charity which the Catholic Church makes a merit, and some 
of its followers a practice, hundreds would die, if not of hunger, yet of 
the diseases which follow want. It is this extraordinary commingling 
of opposing circumstances, this dwelling of the wretched in palaces, of 
lazy paupers in business houses, of men without trade by the side of 
deep canals, which gives Bruges the weird air which so much strikes 
all who reside in it more than Murray’s appointed “one day.” It looks 
like a city stricken by a pestilence, with the scarcely recovered relics 
of population wandering gloomily about ; but, for all that, it is, per- 
haps, ¢he city where ‘an Kaglish family seeking cheapness, yet anxious 
for civilization and self-respect, will find their usually contradictory 
requirements most readily combined. 


Letter to the Editar. 
THE REV. JOHN GRAHAM'S POEMS. 
St. John’s-wood, Sept. 12, 1861. 
Srr,—Having had my attention directed to the review of my Poems : Sacred, 
idactive, and Descriptive, in the Spectator of the 31st ult., may I beg you to 
insert the following remarks on that review ? 

T have no right to complain, in regard to my book, of any adverse judgment 
expressed by your reviewer, but I think I have a right to complain of misquota- 
tions and misstatements. One of my pieces is on the ‘‘ English Lakes ;” quoting 
from it, your reviewer says: “ The = John Graham is explaining why he 
likes trees, rivers, hills, and valleys.” My real object was to show how the 
lovely scenery of the lakes may not only afford delight by its own beauty, but be 
the mirror of higher glories seen by faith; and “trees” are not once mentioned 
or alluded to in the piece. Three verses are quoted from the piece ; and in them 
IL find three misg i which import feebleness and absurdity into my 
diction. The reviewer has “ stream” where I had “ streams ;” he has “ glancing” 
where I had “ glowing.” He makes me say of the Divine goodness that it is 
“ ever daring ;” and “in indignation, not in irreverence,” he says, “‘ Whatever 
daring spurning bound” may mean, we confess we are unable to conjecture, as 
‘we are unable to imagine why floods of sunlight should remind us of it.” Inthe 
line preceding this, he, by omitting the hyphen, and writing “all embracing” 
instead of “ all-embracing,” lays me open to another charge of absurdity. 

In another quotation from the same impromptu piece, he so misquotes a line 
as to make it both absurd and feeble, by changing “ and” into “as.” He taxes 
me with being “ uneducated.” Are these misquotations the result of carelessness, 
or are they simply intended to make the “uneducated” appear absurd and 
worthy of weightier blows? Your reviewer says, in quotation, “ other pilgrims 
of Zion.” 1 wrote “ the pilgrims of Zion.” Concerning me he says, ‘* As soon 
as he has converted Ireland, which is one of the objects he has in view in pub- 
lishing poems.” I never either said or wrote that this was one of my objects in 
writing poems, or even hinted such an idea. Sir, is such misstatement fair to 
your readers or tome? He says, “* The Rev. Jolin Graham does not limit him- 
self to a few, but enters boldly into the consideration of every topic, from 
* Thoughts on a Skull’ to an ‘ Angel's View of a Sea-fight;’” and he advises me 
to burn all I write. There are some topics I have not treated upon yet in verse. 
To some abler pen I leave the responsibilities of reviewers and the criminality of 
slandering authors and misquoting their books. 

My critic, with an admirable sense of justice, says, “‘ The reverend gentleman 
must be content to suffer vicarious punishment.” Now, the only punishment | 
should wish my critic to undergo would be the trouble of an honest revisal of his 
own review of my unpretending volume, and I only wish him that with a view to 
his repentance and amendment. 

Mr. Editor, as you inserted the long review, with its misstatements and mis- 
quotations, I have confidence you will also insert this short reply. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Joun GRAHAM. 





Pusir. 
Tue Hereford Musical Festival, or the “Meeting of the Three 
Choirs,” as it is commonly called, has been held this week. In a 
merely musical point of view it does not call for much notice, for it 
was, little more than a repetition of the principal pieces previously 


performed at Birmingham, on a much smaller. scale, and in a less 
complete and finished manner. There were three morning perform. 
ances in the cathedral: the first, consisted of Elijah, the second of 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, and Handel’s Samson, the third of Mendels. 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise, Mozart’s Requiem, and the first part of 
Haydn’s Seasous, and the fourth of Zhe Messiah. There were even- 
ing concerts in the usual style. Neither in the mornings nor even- 
ings was anything produced that was not familiarly known to the 
musical public. The principal singers were nearly the same as at 
Birmingham; with these differences, that Miss Louisa and Miss 
Susan Pyne, and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, were at Hereford instead of a 
corresponding number of singers who had been at Birmingham. 

But the “ Meeting of the Three Choirs,” though of no great note 
as a musical entertainment, is of great importance as a benevolent 
institution, and is on that account strongly supported by the prin- 
cipal people of the district in which it is held. It was founded 
nearly a century and a half ago, for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the poorer parochial clergy in the dioceses of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, whose livings are poorer than in any 
other part of England, In these three dioceses, at the present time, 
there ave no less*than a hundred and forly-seven benefices of less than 
a hundred pounds a year ; and there are ten widows and seventeen 
orphans who are applicants for relief from the fund; a fact, we must 
say, not more lamentable than disgraceful to the richly endowed 
Church of England, whose hierarchy and higher dignitaries have 
revenues amounting to thousands and tens of thousands. That 
** Church reform” is urgently wanted here, no one, how conservative 
soever his notions may be, can surely deny. And yet, of all reforms, 
this is, perhaps, the most hopeless. But, till it is accomplished, if 
ever, this “ Meeting of the Three Choirs” is a blessed boon to the 
bereft widows and children of many ministers of the Church—men of 
education, attainments, and aa position, who, while they live, 
must starve with their families upon an income which many a pam- 
pered menial would despise. 

We do not yet know the amount of the proceeds of this festival 
which will be applied to its benevolent object; but, from the manner 
in which the performances have been attended, we may trust that it 
will be considerable. 


Fine Arts. 
THE ART OF “ PUNCH.” 
[First Notice.] 

CaricaTuRE, in common with most other things, has undergone 
a marked change since the days of the Regency. ‘There is as 
much difference between the satirical art of that and this time as 
there is between the manners of the hard-drinking, hard-swearing, 
gambling, duelling “ beau” of sixty years ago, and ihe modern, im- 
passive, drawling “swell.” While caricature has lost much of its 
grossness of incident and coarse brutality of treatment, it has gained 
considerably in humour, truth to nature, and artistic power. It is 
no longer held extremely funny to contrast a very fat and a very 
lean man, nor is it considered a fine touch of sarcasm to exaggerate 
the personal deformities of our fellow-creatures. The impurities in 
which our elder caricaturists indulged find no place now-a-days even 
in those comic penny publications which, devoted chiefly to quizzing 
the Volunteer movement, may now and then be seen hanging in the 
windows of the cheap newsvendors, and, as regards art, there must 
be few people who would prefer the drawings of Bunbury, Rowland- 
son, and Gilray, to those of Cruikshank, Leech, Doyle, or Tenniel. 
It is not, however, my purpose to discuss the merits or record the 
past history of caricature in this country, but simply to offer a few 
remarks on that form of it which finds expression in the pages of 
Punch. 1n looking over the earlier volumes, now republishing, one 
is struck by the difference existing between the cuts in them and 
those which find favour now. The pages then were covered with 
armies of little black figures, looking as if they had been cut out of 
court-plaister and stuck on the white paper. One looks in vain for 
those subjects of contemporary domestic life (technically called 
“socials,” 1 believe) which now form the most characteristic feature 
of a number of Punch, and though the fun of the earlier drawings is 
up to the present standard, in point of artistic excellence they are 
very far short of it. Many artists have been “on Puxch,” some for 
a few weeks, some for a few years, while others have contented 
themselves with a single appearance; but we find Mr. Leech’s hand 
busy from the first, and he is the only one that has followed the inte- 
rests of the periodical from its commencement. Kenny Meadows, 
Hine, Alfred Crowquill, McConnell, and others, have “ fretted their 
hour” on the Puxch stage. Mr. Richard Doyle’s connexion 
with it lasted for some years, and his retirement is to be re- 
gretted, not only because with his departure the element of 
the grotesque, in which he so particularly excelled, vanished 
too, but also because, with but few exceptions, he has since 
done nothing worthy of his powers. Among these exceptions the 
admirable “Adventures of Brown, Jones, and Robinson” must, of 
course, be placed; but not the illustrations to the “ Newcomes,” nor 
the “ Bird’s-eye Views of Society” in the Corahili Magazine. 1 think 
most people would have preferred Mr. Thackeray to illustrate his own 
story; and, though the “ Bird's-eye Views” enjoy the luxury of tinted 
paper, and the delicate engraving of Dalziel Brothers, they will not in 
their laboured humour compare for one moment with the freshness 
and droll fun of their more soberly arrayed progenitors, “The Man- 
ners and Customs of the English in 1849.” But though Mr. Doyle 





has quitted Puack, his design for the wrapper is still continued ; and 
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every week the “dickey bird” surmounting the R D appears in| ferent guard, who carries himself with a jaunty air, his hands in his 
company with Punch, grinning as he puts his finger to his nose, the pockets : 


melancholy Toby squatting on his many-volumed pedestal, and the 
bacchanalian procession, in which the little faun drags along by a 


Passenger. What’s the matter, guard ? , ; 
Guard, (With presence of mind.) Oh, nothing particular, sir. 


string the mask of Brougham, a parody of an incident (not a com-| We've only run into an excursion train ! 


limentary one, by the way, to his er in Titian’s great picture 
of “Bacchus and Ariadne” in our National Gallery. 
The present staff of Punch artists consists of Messrs. Leech, Ten- 


niel, and Charles Keene. The name of Mr. Howard must also be| avd it’s very likely they'll see it! 


laced on the list. His drawings of animals, birds, and insects, are, 
Tm told, popular with the public; they may be known by the pecu- 
liarity of their style, and the signature of a trident. Besides these 
gentlemen, there are occasional contributors, Mr. Julian Portch, Mr. 
G. Du Maurier, &. &c. Foremost among these stands Mr. Leech. 
Connected as he has been with Pusch from the first, he has been in 
a great degree instrumental in attaining and maintaining the position 
which it now enjoys. The heaviest blow that could fall on Punch 
would be the loss of Mr. Leech. His drawings are now the first 
things one looks for in opening a number. In saying this, 1 hope I 
am not wounding the feelings of any of the Puxch writers; but it 
must be confessed that the letter-press has not kept pace with the 
woodcuts. The comparison of the present articles with those of the 
days of the “ Snob Papers” and the “Caudle Lectures,” is not in 
favour of the former. For twenty years has Mr. Leech been throw- 
ing off his brilliant and truthful sketches. In them we can trace the 
reflex of his mind and the gradual ripening of his humour. He 
is always hearty, playful, and genial, occasionally solemn and 
severe, but never ill-natured, morbid, or misanthropical. He 
enjoys the world and the good it contains, and goes through 
life pleasantly laughing; he has his stern moments now and then, 
and fights resolutely against cant, hypocrisy, arrogance, and vanity. | 
Like all true humorists, he has the pathetic faculty, and though in | 
the pages of a comic paper there is seldom opportunity for its dis- 
play, it peeps out now and then with genuine effect. Mr. Leech 
delights in the “ swells,” respects the poor man, but hates the snob. 
He does not see much to admire or to interest him in people whose 
incomes are under 300/. a year, nor can he conceive the moral worth 
independent of a correct aspiration of the letter H. His respect 
for the professors of the Church, law, and physic is limited, and he 
seems to think with Mr. Carlyle that when in the neighbourhood of 
a bishop the safest course is to keep on the ofher side of the hedge. 
The Dissenters fare no better, and he has more than once reproduced 
that Chadband and Stiggius type of character. All healthy manly 





English sports meet with ready sympathy from Mr. Leech. He| the set grin of the French gargon—the sad face of the man w 


Passenger. But, good gracious! There’s a train just behind us, 


isn’t there ? 


Guard. Yes, sir. But a boy has gone down the line with a signal, 


The second, headed “ Railway Undertaking,” represents a train 


about to start. One of the carriages is fitted up as a surgery. The 


dramatis persone ave a passenger and a touter, habited as an under- 
taker’s mute. ‘outer asks if the passenger “ is going by this train.” 
“ Hm? eh? Yes,” doubtfully, replies the passenger. “ Allow me, 
then,” says the touter, “to give you one of my cards, sir.” An 
ominously prophetic card it is: at its top is a skull and a pair of 
marrow-bones. 

As regards artistic execution, everything must be said in praise of 
Mr. Leech. Given a certain and limited number of touches, | know 
of no man who can produce with them such happy results. THe does 
not profess to be academic or elaborate, but he invariably puts the 
right line in the right place. He never follows out the intricacies of 
a fold of drapery with the definite certainty of Mr. Tenniel, or gives 
himself difficult problems of foreshortening, or unusual attitudes, of 
which Mr. Keene is fond, but, as far as he professes to go, he is 
thoroughly right. His feeling for character and the salient points 
of expression is very strong, and it is very uncommon to find a cari- 
caturist with such a perception of beauty as Mr. Leech possesses. 
The great George Cruikshank, with all his genius, powerful and 
varied as it is, has never drawn a pretty female face. Individuality 
is another of Mr. Leech’s good qualities. We have met all his people 
at one time or another ; his country farmers and town swells, worldly 
mammas and gorgeous footmen, his knowing horse-dealers and pecu- 
lating lodging-house keepers, his dandified hairdressers and linen- 
drapers, his stout-built, red-faced old boatmen and chafling cabmen ; 
and those eternal plagues, the London street-boys, are all good and 
true in character. In his wildest fun nature is never lost sight of. 
Equally happy in expression, Mr. Leech shows us the complacent 
smirk of Paterfamilias as he stands in the balcony of his sea-side 
lodgings, surrounded by his wife and daughters, or aghast with horror 
as he breaks his first egg at breakfast and finds himself pursued by 
the organ-grinders, or smiling joyously as he bears up against the 
breeze, which threatens to blow him and his daughters rc oe, 

10, the 


wefers the life of physical enjoyment to that of intellectual exertion. 
The savans and blue-stockings find little favour at his hands; the 


morning after a whitebait dinner at Greenwich, is asked by the page 
“what fish he would like to-day ?’—the terror of the old gentleman, 


scientific man bores him; he likes far better to be salmon-fishing| claborately dressed for a dinner party, on finding the imprint of the 
with Mr. Briggs, riding across country with Tom Noddy and the | young street acrobat’s dirty feet on his spotless waisteoat—the glut- 


Brookside harriers, or wading through the turnip-fields with Tomkins 


tonous enjoyment of the greedy boy who has retired to a “desolate 


after partridges “on the lst.” And what shall we say of Mr. Leech’s| shade” with a dozen pottles of strawberries—the joy of the country 


ladies? As girls, they are charmingly pretty creatures, full blown 
buxom beauties ; but how is it, Mr. Leech, that these very interest- 
ing young people grow up into such repulsively ugly middle-aged 
women? Why do you so seldom represent a lady who has attained 
a “certain age” as an object on which the eye can rest with com- 
placency ? Pie elderly married lady becomes coarse-featured and 
unwieldy, and the mature spinster, especially if she have a turn for 
vegetarianism or marine zoology, presents an unpleasantly angular 
surface, flat feet, and rigid, meagre ankles. But if Mr. Leech is 
rather hard on middle-aged womanhood, he has a most kindly appre- 
ciation of childhood. How well he enters into the little aspirations 
and jealousies of children, their whims, their assumptions of im- 
portance, their hastily struck-up friendships, and their naive queries 
with which they so frequently puzzle their elders. He laughs gently, 
too, at the boy’s affectation of manly airs ; his youths have an en- 
gaging air of frank, honest good nature, 

The political caricatures of Mr. Leech are smart and telling, and 
have that. look of having been rapidly hit off on the spur of the mo- 
ment which all work of this class should possess. I can fancy Lord 
Palmerston often chuckling over his own portrait in Punch, though 
sometimes the joke is too pungent to allow an “ honourable member” 
with limited sense of humour to see the joke. Thus, Mr. Roebuck, 


children, who have just discovered that by peering under the canvas 
of a travelling cireus they can see the “’oofs of the ’orses” for no- 
thing—and hundreds of others, which it would be vain to attempt 
particularizing. The effects of sea-sickness on the human countenance 
have been well remembered and portrayed by Mr. Leech. A newly 
married couple start for the Continent, rid Boulogne, to spend the 
honeymoon ; their faces are pallid, and the eyes of Edwin have a fixed 
and stony stare, admirably rendered by mere dots. His only chance 
is perfect tranquillity, but his Angelina requests him to fetch up more 
shawls from the cabin. It is putting the ‘bre of Edwin to a severe 
test. 

Mr. Leech’s taste and feeling in landscape deserve special mention. 
The backgrounds to his hunting and fishing subjects reveal a watchful 
and keen appreciation of nature, and, like his figures, they have no 
more touches than are absolutely necessary to secure the desired 
effect. In Highland glens and Irish lakes, in river scenes with the 
swans and water-lilies, and the dense masses of foliage under which 
the cows seek shelter from the rays of the scorching sun, or the 
broad expanse of meadow lands, he is equally at ease. Hill and 
dale, moor and upland, are all faithfully drawn by this facile hand. 
As a specimen of reckless pencilling over which the hand apparently 
(but not really) has had no control, but which bears considerable re- 





the other day at Sheffield, was very contemptuous about ‘that thing | semblance to the object imitated, 1 should cite Mr. Leech’s drawing 


in Punch,” a drawing of Mr. Tenniel’s, in which the Emperor of 


Austria is running away with “Tear’em.” The point evidently weut | 


home. It is gratifying to find that the legislative wisdom of the 


| of a turnip-field in the “ Almanack” for 1860. 
The works of Mr. Leech are a household word. Combining good 
art with good jokes, they appeal to all tastes, and delight every class. 


country does not consider it beneath its dignity to see Puach for | Future antiquarians will revere Mr. Leech’s memory for the light he 


iiself, and does not find it necessary to undergo that mysterious 
process suggested in the formula, “ my attention has been called,” 
&c., a formula with which it appears incumbent on nine persons out 
of ten who write to the Zimes to commence their letters. It would 
be tedious and needless to enumerate Mr. Leech’s most striking 
political caricatures, ‘They sound coldly in description, while much 
of their interest belongs necessarily to the hour of their birth. One 
of his most serious and impressive drawings, “General Février 
turned Traitor,” the last moments of the Emperor Nicholas, with 
Death in the costume of a Russian general, lifting the curtain of the 
dying man’s bed, elicited high commendation from Mr. Ruskin, 
Occasionally the large woodcut is devoted to matters connected with 
social reform, and in one of the volumes of 1852, I find two drawings 
especially applicable to the present day of railway “ catastrophes” 
and “tragedies.” One is called “ Railway Amalgamation—a Plea- 
sant State of Things.” A train has suddenly stopped with a jerk and 


crash, the passengers show signs of fear, and the following conversa. | 


tion takes place between an elderly gentleman and the jolly indif- 


has thrown on our manners and customs. The present generation 
owes him a heavy debt in consideration of the many hearty laughs he 
| has afforded it. Mr. Leech should be a happy man. He commands 
| a large audience, and with all he is deservedly a favourite. On my 
table, as I write, are some volumes of woodcuts by Gavarni, and 
others, of French life and character. They overflow with artistic 
| cleverness and skill, but what a moral, or rather immoral, atmosphere 
; surrounds them! ‘They are devoted to the glorification of the 
“lorette,” and aim at showing the ridiculous absurdity of regarding 
the marriage vow as sacred or binding. I am glad to think that the 
pictures of life and character on this side the Channel are in purer 
and healthier taste, and that we can place the works of Mr. Leech in 
the hands of boy or girl without fear of causing a blush on their 
cheeks. From him they will learn to admire only what is good, 
upright, and manly, and to eschew all that is vicious, mean, and 
heartless. 
Next week I hope to have something to say respecting Mr. Tenniel 


and Mr. Keene. Day Port, 
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DR. LEMPRIERE ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS.* 


We have read this work with extreme surprise ; so much so, that at 
times we have inclined to the conclusion that Dr. Lempriere must 
have lent his name to some person who has grossly abused his confi- 
dence. The supposition may not be very creditable to a D.C.L., 
Law Fellow of an Oxford College; but it would seem almost more 
credible and more creditable at once than that such a personage 
should have penned sentences of such grammar as the following, 
which we extract from a single page (176) on the subject of Kansas : 

“Two cabals were formed, one the Bogus, the other Topeke legislature ; but 
an end was put to the rivals by force in 1856.” 

Observe the mis-spelling, “ Topeke” (for Topeka). So “Judge 
Tarney” (for Taney) ; “Greely” (for Greeley); “Filmore” (for 
Fillmore), &c. 

“ A new convention, held in November, 1857, formed the Lecompton Con- 
stitution as a compromise, and in April, 1858, Congress admitted the State into 
the Union, with liberty to accept or reject the Lecompton Constitution. It was 
rejected, and the Leavenworth Constitution” [not before mentioned] ‘* passed 
both” [ What ? }. 

Again : 

* The constitution of the Federal States provided that the Federal Government, 
while i¢ had the right to levy taxes upon all the property of the country for its 
cP iss)” conferred upon it the exclusive right to levy taxes upon imports.” 

Far more discreditable still is the fone of the following note 
(p. 193) : 

“ There is extant a pamphlet, written by a very respectable but very damaged 
spinster, whose millennium arguments I have not found necessary to notice, as she 

eres —— to the moral ground where I could not follow her, as elderly 
cxrulean maidens both demand and deserve more delicate handling than the stern 
nature of the inquiry allows ; besides, I cannot disguise from myself that most of 
it is in the style of what vulgar boys call ‘ My eye and Betty Martin O,’” &e. 

Whether written by Dr. Lempriere himself or not, however, with 
the name of a D.C.L., it may do mischief, and only on that account | 
deserves to be noticed. 

The volume, we must premise, consists of two portions; much 
paste-and-scissors work, and a small quantity of original matter, 
chiefly declamatory, in behalf of Southern rights and against 
“Northern aggression.” 

About 100 of the 224 pages of text consist of extracts; add to 
these 70 odd pages of appendices, and that a note to the single 
chapter, of 45 pages (II1.) containing really instructive matter, tells 
us that “ for almost the whole details of this subject” the author is 
indebted “ to the kindness of J. P. Kettell, Esq., author of “ Southern 
Wealth and Northern Profits,” and it will be seen how small is the 
original portion of the volume. The contents of the chapter in ques- 
tion referred to excepted, the extracts are generally such as could be 
cut out from any American, and many English, wewspapers—such as 
Governor Jackson’s Proclamation to the People of eer (nearly 
6 pages); The Times on the Negro (7 pages), and passim ; President 
Lincoln’s Inaugural Address (16 pages of appendix); President 
Davis’s Ditto (2); with slips from the appendix to the “ Congres- 
sional Globe,” &c. The only two original works that we can discover 
referred to are “ Helper” and “ Ellison,” the titles to neither being 

iven, though after repeated quotations it appears that Mr. Helper 
is author of the “Land of Gold.” The constitution of the United 
States is construed ex cathedrd, without more than a single mention 
of Story, and none of any other constitutional writer, whilst not the 
least reference is made to Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View,” Olmsted’s 
invaluable volumes, or, in short, anystandard work whatsoever. Almost 
all the facts and figures quoted are on the Southern side, whilst almost 
all the declamation reproduced is carefully culled from Northern 
sources, eschewing the far more plentiful supplies of the South. 
Whether his witnesses be good, bad, or inditiorent, appears to 
trouble the writer but little. A person whose personal honesty he 
— by insinuation, Mr. Helper, is put forward repeatedly as a 
sufficient representative of Northern views. A Zimes leader is quoted 
as “a very late authority” for asserting that the tariff question and 
not slavery is the cause of disruption. A proclamation of President 
Pierce, the notorious imbecility of whose administration and his un- 
scrupulous partisanship for the pro-slavery party in Kansas, were only 
surpassed by those of his successor, Mr. Buchanan, is quoted as “an 
authority which cannot be impugned.” But let us consider the 
writer’s reasoning. 

The writer of the American Crisis Considered starts from the con- 
venient Southern position that the consent of the separate States not 
having been given to the presidency of Mr. Lincoln, but fourteen 
States having openly dissolved the Union, there is no government re- 
maining ; and that no one “ who has the slightest acquaintance with 
the political action of history would term the present movement 
rebellion.” To which the answer is, simply: Every one of the four- 
teen States in question did consent to the constitution, in strict 
accordance with the terms of which Mr. Lincoln was elected. Such 
consent was renewed from time to time, by every election of Presi- 
dent, or of senators or representatives, and finally by the voting at 
the last presidential election itself, when it is not pretended by any 
one that the success of a pro-slavery candidate wuld not have been 
accepted and maintained as legal by the whole of the seceding States. 
And as to the right of any such State to secede, it is not we, but 
President Andrew Jackson, of the Slave State of Tennessee, a demo- 
crat and a slave-owner, and the father-in-law (if we misiake not) of 





* The American Crisis Ci 


| servitiide only in States to 


Mr. Jefferson Davis, who shall answer for us, through his famous 
* Nullification Message” of January 16, 1833, which the writer of 
The American Crisis, or rather probably his Southern crammer, of 
course does not refer to: 

“The right of the people of a single State to absolve themselves at will, and 
without the consent of the other States, from the most solemn obligations, and 
hazard the liberties and life of the millions composing this Union, cannot be 
acknowledged. Without adverting to the particular theories to which the 
Federal compact has given rise, . . . it is sufficient that it must be admitted to 
be a compact, and to possess the obligations implied in a compact. . . . To this 
compact, in whatever mode it may have been done, the people of South Caroling 
have freely and voluntarily given their assent, and to the whole and every part 
of it they are, upon every principle of good faith, indissolubly bound. . . . The 
duty of the Government seems to be plain. It inculcates a recognition of that 
State as a member of the Union, and subject to its authority; a vindication of 
the just powers of the constitution; the preservation of the integrity of the 
Union, and the execution of the Union by all constitutional means. . . . In all 
cases similar to the nae the duties of the Government became the measure 
of its powers ; and whenever it fails to exert a power necessary and proper to the 
discharge of the duties prescribed by the constitution, it violates the public trust 
not less than it would in transcending its proper limits.” 

“ Constitutionally speaking,” says our author, “according to the 
law of the United States, the Southern Confederation had an inde- 
feasible right to withdraw from the Union.” Again we quote Pre- 
sident Jackson, of now seceding Tennessee, in his proclamation of 
10th December, 1832: 

“To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the Union, is to say that 
the United States are not a nation; because it would be a solecism to contend 
that any part of a nation might dissolve its connexion with the other parts to 
their injury or ruin, without committing any offence. Secession, like any other 
revolutionary act, may be morally justified A the extremity of oppression; but 
to call it a constitutional right is confusing the meaning of terms, and can only 
be done through gross error, or to deceive those who are willing to assert a right, 
but would pause before they made a revolution, or incurred the penalties conse- 
quent on a failure.” 

Of course the question, whether there is a constitutional right of 
secession, whether there is a constitutional right to repress secession, 
is entirely distinct from the question whether or not secession, consi- 
dered as a revolutionary movement, is morally justified. The author 
of The American Crisis finds such justification for the present dis- 


lruption in what he calls a “constant Northern aggression upon 


Southern interests.” This time, let the facts of history answer him. 

The Declaration of Independence in 1777—a document generally 
relied on by the partisans of State rights—in asserting that “all men 
are created equal,” and are endowed by their Creator with “inalienable 
rights,” including that of “liberty,” im the eyes of all thinking men 
impliedly abolished slavery, as indeed similar words in the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution were judicially construed to have done by the 
Supreme Court of that State. The Declaration of Independence was 
yenned by a Southern slave-owner, Mr. Jefferson, and contained in 
its original draft two clauses making of the slave-trade and slavery 
actual grievances against England. The Constitution of the United 
States in 1787, although never recognizing slavery by that name, 
never terming the slave a property, but a persox, yet provided for the 
delivery up of persons “held to service or labour in one State and 
escaping into another”’—a provision not contained in the previous 
“ Articles of Confederation,” and insisted on by the Southern States.— 
Northern Aggression ! 

The Constitution, by means of what the author of Zhe American 
Crisis strangely terms “ Black representation,” allows the slave to 
reckon for three-fifths of a freeman in determining the number of 
representatives. Alone, therefore, amongst all species of property, 
slave-property gives political power. The non-slaveholding States 
were only reconciled to the allowance of this privilege to the slave- 
holding interest, by the extension of the same rule to the apportion- 
ment of direct taxation. The immediate consequence of this was, 
that two-fifths of all slave property must escape direct taxation. But 
direct taxation has always been very slight and unfrequent ; so that 
the South has enjoyed the privilege without the burden, that burden 
itself being a lighter one.— Northern Aggression ! 

On March Ist, 1784, the Virginian slaveowner Jefferson proposed 
that after the year 1800 there should be “neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude” in any of the States into which the territory of 
the United States should be thereafter formed. ‘The resolution only 
failed to pass through the fortuitous absence of a single delegate. 
In 1787, an ordinance was passed prohibiting slavery and involuntary 

S formed north-west of the Ohio river. 
—Northern Aggression ! 

From the Constitution in 1787 to the year 1819, nine States were 
admitted, of which four were Free, and jive Slave, giving thus ten addi- 
tional senators’ votes against eight. Among the slave States was 
Louisiana, a foreign territory, purchased by the money of free aud 
slave States alike, without any discoverable sanction in the Constitu- 
tion for the transaction. The slave territory of Florida was equally 
purchased out of the common treasury.—Northern Aggression! _ 

The ordinance of 1787 forbade slavery north-west of the Ohio. 
The State of Missouri, by its constitution, not only established 
slavery, but forbade its own legislature from interfering with it. 
About half its territory extended on a line some 120 miles deep north 
and west of the Ohio. It was nevertheless admitted, in spite of the 
opposition of many Northern States, and the Missouri compromise, 
devised by Clay, the Kentucky slaveholder (Calhoun being privy to 
the measure, and the South generally supporting it), according to 
which slavery was to be prohibited in future in all Louisiana territory 
north of 36.30 N. latitude.—Northern aggression ! 

In 1836, the same slave State of Missouri, already one of the 
largest in the Union, was increased by the addition of a triangle be- 
tween the then existing boundary line and the Missouri river, as large 
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for seven counties. Free soil was thus changed into slave, and this, 
as Colonel Benton, the Missouri senator, author of the measure, tells 
us, by the assistance of the Northern men.—Northern aggression ! 

The Constitution expressly sees that Congress shall have 

wer “to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” 
over the district of Columbia. Petitions having been presented for 
the abolition of slavery within such district, Calhoun, the South Ca- 
rolinian, took, what his brother slaveholder Benton calls, the “ new 
and extreme ground” of maintaining that Congress had no power to 
do so. Eventually, a resolution was passed (1839), that “all petitions, 
memorials, and papers touching the abolition of slavery, or the buy- 
ing, selling, or transferring of slaves, in any State, district, or terri- 
tory, of the United States, be laid on the table without being debated, 

rinted, read, or referred to, and that no further action whatever be 
fad thereon.”—Northern aggression ! 

By the removal of the Indian tribes, almost all located within the 
sparsely peopled Slave States, from the interior, the area of slave 

pulation, Colonel Benton tells us, had been almost doubled by the 
commencement of 1836-7. Money was paid on almost every such 
removal out of the common funds ; troops had, more than once, to be 
sent at the last ; every measure of the kind was supported by the 
North.— Northern aggression ! 

The United States had recognized the independence of Mexico, and 
were at peace with it. Slavery had been abolished by Mexico in 
1823, and the abolition had been ratified for itself by the province of 
Texas. But Texas was overrun by American adventurers ; it re- 
volted against Mexico, declared its independence, re-established 
slavery, and was finally admitted as a Slave State (up to lat. 36.30) 
into the Union on the 22nd December, 1845. ‘The measure was 
carried in spite of the earnest opposition of the North, by the threat 
that if Texas were not received into the Union, the Southern States 
would secede, and form a new confederacy with it; “Texas and 
Disunion” being a common toast at the South.—Northern ag- 
gression ! 

The admission of Texas was, of course, a virtual declaration of war 
against Mexico. The result of the war was to tear away from free 
Mexico the vast provinces of New Mexico and Upper California, 
besides largely extending the boundary of Texas (1848). New 
Mexico now, by her constitution, not only establishes slavery, but 
forbids emancipation ; so that the result of the Mexican war, carried 
on at the cost of common blood and treasure, has been to restore 
slavery over vast tracts of country where it had been abolished for 
years. Even the admission of California in 1850 as a Free State 
under its own constitution was protested against by Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and other Southern senators, on the ground that slavery was 
not extended to its free soil—Northern aggression ! 

On the formation of the Oregon territorial Government in 1848, a 
resolution was passed to extend the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific. Although the effect of this would be, Benton tells us, to 
plant slavery where there was none, this was violently opposed by 
Calhoun. But this was repealed by the Nebraska Bill, brought in by 
Douglas, of Illinois, in 1853, which attributed to the people of this 
territory (now, indeed, a Free State), although situate entirely north 
of 36.30, the right to decide whether they would or not admit slavery. 
—Northern aggression ! 

The Constitution provides that “ the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all aiinens and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” The constitutions of several Northern States expressly 
ensure the rights of citizenship of coloured people. The famous 
Dred Scott case (1856) decides, or is supposed to decide, that 
coloured people have no rights of citizenship except within States 
which expressly assure such to them; that Congress has no power 
to forbid slavery in the territories of the United States, and that a 
slaveholder may go with his property wherever he pleases ; in other 
words, that property in coloured man is the rule, and his citizenship 
the exception, under the Constitution. Yet at the time of the Mis- 
souri compromise it was held that a provision in a State constitution 
empowering the Legislature to forbid its borders to free coloured 
people was unconstitutional.— Northern aggression ! 

The territory of Kansas, after a desperate struggle, during which 
the whole powers of the Federal Government were exerted in favour 
of slavery by governor after governor, until each in turn, even to R. J. 
Walker, of Mississippi, revolted against his mission, remained in 
the hands of a free-soil population. It knocked at the door of the 
Constitution together with Oregon, whose laws—a disgrace to a free 
country—forbid free coloured people to live or hold property in its 
territory, or to sue in its courts. Oregon was admitted as a State 


(1858) with little more than 10,000 inhabitants; Kansas, with a far 
more numerous population, was refused admission till she should | 


have 93,000; or rather, she was literally sought to be bribed into 
accepting a pro-slavery constitution by the offer of immediate admis- 
sion, and three millions of acres of public lands for schools and rail- 
ways, but refused the bribe, and has only obtained admission within 
the last twelvemonth. The main effort to coerce Kansas into accept- 
ing slavery was made by the Pennsylvanian Buchanan, whose _pro- 
ceedings were at last condemned by Crittenden, of slave-holding Ken- 
tucky, and Bell, of slave-holding Tennessee.—Northern aggression ! 
Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, very nearly murders Senator 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, for having called Senator Butler and 


1860 they were less than 1 to 2, and at the last census they were about 
as 7$ to 19}. Yet, by 1845, this one-third or less of the white popula- 
tion had elected 1] presidents from itself out of 15, and had held the 
actual presidential authority during four-fifths of the time, besides 
securing to itself an overwhelming majority of the aepentenaty to 
| judicial and other offices. Since that time—although it may have 
| allowed its Northern instruments, like Pierce, of New Hampshire, 
and Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, to fill the presidential chair—it has 
| continued to carry every election till that of Mr. Lincoln. After long 
| vehemently contending with Mr. Calhoun that Congress had no 
| power whatsoever to legislate on slavery for the territories, it has 
| come to contend that Congress is bound to legislate to protect slave 
in them; and its last claimed terms have been a double Congress an 
double President, each with the same powers of necessary consent 
and permissive veto.—-Northern aggression ! 

We could multiply these instances ad infinitum. Are there none 
on the other side? Yes, if we like to call them such. There 
is no doubt that the North never cared to execute that provision of 
the Constitution—framed by men of whom all whose names one cares 
to hear looked upon slavery only as a temporary evil, to be extirpated 
as soon as possible—which provides for the recovery of fugitive slaves, 
—that both before the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law and after, 
the Northern States set it often at nought by rescues, and in some 
cases by “ personal liberty” acts (most of which, however, were lately 
repealed), There is no doubt that certain abolitionists have endea- 
voured to instruct, more or less practically, the black man of the 
South as to his human status with reference to the Declaration of 
Independence, and have been hung, burned, tarred and feathered, 
flogged, or otherwise maltreated for doing so, whenever caught. 
There is no doubt that one John Brown (amongst others), whose 
house had been burnt and his property destroyed, two of his sons 
driven in chains under a hot sun till one of them went mad, another 
murdered while walking, unarmed, by Missouri border ruffians, did, in 
the course of the Kansas struggle, forcibly or otherwise, set free 
divers articles of slave property in Kansas and Missouri, and that the 
said John Brown did, on the 17th of October, 1859, with seventeen 
men, seize the arsenal and railway bridge at Harper’s Ferry in Vir- 
ginia, with a view to the setting free on a still larger scale of coloured 
human chattels,and was hung accordingly with his chief accomplices. 
And there is no doubt that the Slave States which have made most 
noise about the evasion of the Fugitive Slave Law and the escape of 
slaves, from South Carolina downwards, are precisely those which 
have least to fear escapes, as not bordering on free territory ; and that 
precisely those which have been driven the most reluctantly into 
secesssion, or yet stand aloof from it more or less—as Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri~are precisely those border 
States which have most to suffer from such a cause. Which surely 
disposes sufficiently of the severity of that Northern aggression. 

But the tariff! The author of Zhe American Crisis quotes the 
Times as his authority for saying that it is not slavery, but protec- 
tion, which has caused the disruption of the republic. This is, no 
doubt, what Southern politicians invariably put forward as the plea 
to enlist European sympathy. And no doubt, also, that the indecent 
haste with which the Morrill tariff was enacted during the very throes 
of separation has contributed more than anything else to support 
such a plea. But let us look at facts. 

The South is agricultural, and, therefore, a consumer of manufac- 
tures. The North is manufacturing. Undoubtedly the revenue of 
the United States is chiefly derived from import duties ; undoubtedly 
high import duties, whether paid mainly by the South or not, must 
tend to fetter its production by limiting the market for exchangeable 
articles. But, on the one hand, it is little likely that direct taxation 
would ever be highly favoured by the nation at large—least of all by 
the North, when it knows that the South will, under the Constitu- 
| tion, escape two-fifths of the burden; and, on the other hand, it is 
| evident that the tariff, although made the ground of South Carolina 
nullification in 1832, has never been used by the South since that 
| time but as a bait or a threat to the North. Benton, in his “ Thirty 

Years’ View,” explains this change of policy, telling us how, in 1833, 
Calhoun had declared that the Southern Slave States could never be 
united to the Northern on the tariff question, and that the basis of 
Southern union must be shifted to the slavery question. This policy 
was well understood at the South, so that Mr. R. J. Walker, of 
| Mississippi (the same who was found fault with subsequently by Mr. 
| Buchanan for not forcing slavery down the throats of the people of 
Kansas), in a somewhat celebrated letter of his, quoted by Mr. Palfrey 
in his “ Five Years of the Slave-Power,” wrote on the subject of 
| Texas,‘when its admission was in debate: “ Let it be known and 
proclaimed as a certain truth, and as a result which can never here- 
after be changed or recalled, that upon the refusal of reannexation” 
| (i.e. of Texas), “ now, and in all time to come, the tariff, as a prac- 
| tical measure, falls wholly and for ever.” Which did not, as Mr. 
Palfrey observes, prevent the high tariff bill of 1842 from being re- 
pealed by a majority made up of two senators from newly admitted 
Texas. The very Southern State documents put forth in The 
American Crisis Considered, nowhere allege the tariff, or the fear of 
the tariff, as the ground of secession; and the embargo laid, or 
| threatened to be laid, by the South on the export of its own staple, 
| shows sufficiently that the tariff is not such a ground, nor is free 
trade in any wise the bond of union at the South. 





Douglas the Don Quixote and Sancho Panza of slavery. He escapes No further comment need be made on the unscrupulous advocacy, 


with a trifling fine, dies January, 1857, and is compared on the floor 
of Congress, by his colleague, to Brutus.—Northern aggression ! 


to use no harsher word, which marks Zhe American Crisis Considered. 
But when the writer concludes his volume by assuming that secession, 


Whilst in 1790 the whites of the Slave States (alone entitled to the | as a fact, is consummated from henceforth, and by declaring that a 


rights of citizenship) were nearly as 13 to 19 of those in the Free, in | glorious career is open to both sections of the once united nation, 
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to the heart. The police, who throughout are represented as motive- 
Jess demons, who order murders when convenient, protect Adair, and 
the letters stolen by Henderson are restored to Mrs. Lygon. All 
this while Lygon is hunting his wife; a third sister and her husband 
are aiding in the search, and a wilderness of characters are engaged 
jn endless incidents, with more or less bearing on the main plot. 
arthur Lygon, aware of the existence of letters, which are something 
more than =~ letters, believes them written by his wife, and casts 
her off, and the peace of all characters seems for ever destroyed. 
Mrs. Berry, however, the wife of an old friend of Lygon’s, a character 
of strange and unpleasant power, palpably sketched from that of 
an accused murderess in a late Scotch trial, reveals on her death-bed 
that she forged the letters to punish Laura for having, as she fancied, 
supplanted her with Adair. Laura cleared, is reconciled to her hus- 
band, and Ernest Adair is slain in London by order of the French 
lice. Experienced novel-readers will easily imagine the wealth of 
incident and dialogue which may be hung upon that thin chain, the 
plots of the police, the adventures of the three families all hunting 
vainly for each other and the letters. When they have doubled the 
quantity they deem possible, they will have some idea of the contents 
of the Silver Cord. There is not a moment of repose, scarcely a 
2 of description, not a rest from sharp incisive dialogue in the 
whole story. ‘The effect is not pleasant, the machinery is old, and 
the story itself verges on the forbidden land which French novelists 
so often cross, but the critic can only murmur at the waste of genuine 
unmistakable literary power, lament that the pen which has drawn 
figures like Laura Lygon, Beatrice Hawkesley—a gem of a woman, 
who redeems the author altogether from the charge of dealing only 
with the evil or the exceptional in character—and Aventayle, the 
manager, should be so recklessly guided. 

All real power is a gain to the world, and Mr. Brooks’s is real. He 
will perhaps acquit us of impertinence if we say that he is strong 
enough to make it the interest of literature as well as of his own re- 

utation that he should do differently. Let him only remember that 
he can do without French horrors, that he can make real life more 
interesting than melodrama, that his necessity is to restrain, not to 
force, a teeming imagination, and he may produce a book which will 
live a life not granted to the best sensation novel of a season. 


IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER.* 
A SENSIBLE and impartial treatise on Ireland is a rarity in literary 
history, commanding attention if only on that ground. But Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is a writer of no ordinary ability, and he is no super- 
ficial thinker. His impartiality aud good sense are not the result of 
a cold philosophical cynicism which looks down upon the excesses of 
all parties alike, because it is unable to enter into or appreciate their 
underlying and explanatory impulses; but the well-balanced judg- 
ment of one who, through the force of an enlightened and sympa- 
thizing discrimination, has penetrated beneath the surface of tem- 
porary prejudices to their deeper and more permanent springs. A 
few words from such a man on such a subject are a real want and a 
great boon. 


a favourable or unfavourable sense. The conditions under which 


The fate of Ireland must now, if ever, be decided in | 


| quest, which caused the conquerors, instead of becoming an upper class, » 


remain a mere hostile settlement, or pale. This was an accident of history, 
which the descendants of the two races are as little responsible as they are for 
| the accidents of geology. The next great source of mischief was the disruption 
| of Christendom at the period of the Reformation, and the terrible religious wars 
| which ensued upon that disruption, and into which both nations, in common 
with the other nations of Europe, were drawn, Then Ireland became a victim 
to the attempt of Louis XTV., which was in parta seqyel of the religious wars, to 
destroy the liberty of England through his vassals the House of Stuart. Finally, 
the French Revolution breaking out into anarchy, massacre, and atheism at the 
moment when the Government of England under Pitt had just entered on 
the path of reform and toleration, not only arrested political a= in this 
as in other cases, but involved Ireland in another civil war. Many of the 
actors in these miserable events merited personal infamy which no reference 
to general causes can reverse. The governors of Ireland, who treated the 
natives with inhumanity while they were humanely treated by contemporary go- 
vernors, such as Sir Jolin Perrot; the vile adventurers, who plied the trade of 
confiscation under the Stuarts; the members of Parliament and prelates who 
were active in framing the Penal Code; the Irish gentlemen and yeomanry who 
tortured and butchered in 1798 cannot be saved by any philosophy of history 
from everlasting shame. But if the question is between the Irish and the 
English people, there is no part of all this which may not be numbered with the 
general calamities of Europe during the last two centuries, and with the rest 
of those calamities buried in oblivion, The theory of an exterminating policy, 
carried on by one people against the other, is historically untenable. It is also 
morally absurd, Individual men may be cold-blooded and systematic murderers, 
but a nation of cold-blooded and systematic murderers is a thing which human 
nature has not yet produced. A man who should allow himself to entertain such 
a notion would have a very distempered imagination, and a man who should 
allow himself to be guided by it in action wuld certainly find that he had acted 
like a fool. Still more dogs justice require that allowance should be made on 
historical grounds for the failings of the Irish people. If they are wanting in 
industry, in regard for the rights of property, in reverence for the law, history 
furnishes a full explanation of their defects without supposing in them any in- 
herent depravity, or even any inherent weakness. ‘The progress of the Irish 
people was arrested at an almost primitive stage, and a series of calamities follow- 
ing close upon each other has prevented it from ever fairly resuming its course.” 
We cannot pretend to follow our author through his nervous and 
condensed exposition of the philosophy of Lrish history. We must con- 
fine ourselves to a few of its more striking points. Ireland, he observes, 
lies too close to a larger island to have avhance of independence, and 
is too large an island in itself to be easily subjugated or kept in sub- 
jection. These facts determine the general character of its history. 
It is naturally a vast grazing-ground; the Atlantic clouds which ferti- 
lize its land and clothe it with perpetual verdure are hostile to harvest 
operations. “ Its natural way to commercial prosody seems to be 
to supply with the produce of its grazing and dairy farms the popu- 
lation of England.” ‘The flax and linen manufactures of the country 
are likely to form an important social element in its history, and the 
coal-tields, when capital has been applied to their proper development, 
may open out another channel of national industry and education. 
Her water communications are even superabundant, but the price 
which she pays for this affluence of natural wealth is to be found in 
her “ bogs of Allen.” England and Ireland are naturally intended, 
jin race as well as in soil, to be the supplements of one another. 
* What the Saxon wants in liveliness, grace, and warmth, the Kelt 
can supply; what the Kelt lacks in firmness, judgment, perseverance, 
jand the more solid elements of character, the Saxon can afford.’? 
|The primitive form of Irish society was the sept or clan, and this lies 
at the root of almost all its national nails aa defects. But Ireland 
was arrested in the very stage of transition from this patriarchal 








. forts = »r pacification ¢ yrosperity have been engaged : { ; 
former efforts towards her pacification and prosperity have been engaged period to one in which the ascendancy of one clan would evolve the 


in are now, by the course of events, much simplified and reduced in 
number. ‘The o/d principle of ascendancy is now virtually abandoned 
on all sides; and even the last relic of its former existence— 
the Protestant Established Church—is palliated and apologized for 
on the ground of collateral and incidental benefits, instead of being 
insisted upon as an integral part of an essential duty. Agrarianism 


has, we may hope, received its death-blow in the combined operation | 


of a great famine, emigration, and the transfer of the proprictorship of 
the land from nominal to actual owners through the instrumentality of 
the Encumbered Estates Act. A tolerable sweep has thus been made 


of the evils which lay at the bottom of the Catholic and Celtic disaifec- | 


tion and the consequent misery of Ireland. We have now to deal almost 
entirely with the accidental consequences of the long operation of 
these sources of disorganization in the poverty and the intellectual 
and moral distortion which they have left behind as their fatal legacy. 


Some time must yet elapse before the relations of landlord and tenant | 


settle down into an harmonious and just equilibrium, and Time only 
can eradicate the seeds so long and so thickly sown of religious dis- 
cord, and effectually destroy the insects which have been generated 
and fed by ihe foulness of the social atmosphere. The Orangeman 
has been disarmed, if not entirely tamed; the Ultramontane dis- 
unionist feels the ground slipping from under his feet, and eagerly 
clutches at the most discreditable and self-discrediting engines for 
keeping alive popular passion. His power, too, is passing rapidly 
away, and the politico-religious crisis in the seat of St. Peter’s tem- 
poral authority will itself probably solve the last and most difficult 
of all the problems over which English and Lrish patriots have puzzlea 
themselves during so many centuries, as to the divided allegiance of 
the subject to his king and to his spiritual head. Now, then, is the 
very time to review the past history of Ireland in a candid and sym- 
pathizing spirit, and to consign definitely to the impartial domain of 
antiquarian historians the feuds and animosities of former centuries. 

We cannot better introduce this sensible and temperate manual of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s, than by his own summary of the results and 
substance of his judicial inquiry : 

“ If the view taken of Irish history in this brief sketch be correct, the original 
source of the calamities of Ireland was the partial character of the Norman con- 





* Jrish History and Irish Character. By Goldwin Smith. Oxford end London: 


J. H. and Jas. Parker. 


ascendancy of one principality, and a central, and thence a single 
monarchy, There never was any sovereign of Ireland in the proper 
sense of the term; the rule of O’Connor and Brian Boroun was 
scarcely the supremacy over less powerful princes implied in the 
pre-eminence of the West-Saxon Robert and his immediate suc- 
But the idea of a single and personal ruler is ingrained 
in the Celtic race. The French do not love imperialism more than 
the Lrish cling to the personal devotion implied in the chief of the 
sept or of the country. The Teutonic love of law, and tendency 
to consultative assemblies, is alien to the enthusiastic and confiding 
character of the lrish genius. At the same time the communistic 
tendencies of sept-law, the fact that the sept-land belonged to 
the sept in common, and not to the individual clansman, perpe- 
trated the rankling feeling of dispossession far beyond the period 
over which the influence of an pn. confiscation of land would 
|have extended. English lawyers and statesmen did not understand 
this, and necessarily fostered and aggravated the feeling of wrong by 
| the alien methods which they pursued even in their most legal enact- 
|ments. ‘The irregular system of inheritance, in which legitimacy 
seemed entirely subordinated to other considerations, could not fail to 
| shock the ecclesiastical lawyers of the Anglo-Norman dynasties. The 
law of “tanistry” and the claims of fosterage, superior practically 
|to those of blood, could not fail to irritate both the logic and the 
| morality of a race so little tolerant of alien customs as the conquerors 
\of Ireland. The native Church of Ireland, strange as it may now 
appear, seems to have been singularly independent, and even antago- 
| nistic, in respect to the Chair of St. Peter. One great and avowed motive 
| in the grant of Ireland by Pope Adrianto our Henry Plantagenet was the 
jestablishment of the supremacy of the Church of Rome in that island. 
| The rude freedom of the Irish Church shocked both the moral and eecle- 
| siastical feelings of the Norman clergy. It tolerated the most un- 


; cessors., 


. | Christian usages, neglected Christian rites and ordinances, and carried 


the sept system into the Church in a manner similar, indeed, to that 
in which feudalism had affected the —— of other countries, but 
ina form more antagonistic to the civilization of that age. The 


philosophy of the early period of Irish history is, after all, resolvable 
very much into the national characteristics of individual and diseon- 
The nation, as a whole, was far from nt 


shed 


tinuous greatness, 
pating in the special and spasmodic displays of genius whic 
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about it a somewnat fictitious greatness in the eyes of the rest of 
Christian Europe. 

The Norman conquest, or as Mr. Goldwin Smith ought more de- 
cidedly to have styled it, the conquest by the amalgamated race of 
Normans and Saxons, was, unfortunately, in the first case the work 
of individuals, and not conducted as a whole and to completion under 
the auspices of the English sovereigns. The sept feeling of attach- 
ment to a chief was thus left to gather itself around the traditions of 
the past; and the non-residence of the English kings, after their 
assumption of the title of /ords of Ireland, left the fate of the country 
virtually in the hands of the selfish aristocracy of the Pale, and the 
turbulent and wild descendants of the undispossessed princes of the 
rest of the country. Instead of the Pale civilizing the rest of 
Treland, it became demoralized itself, and the “ more than Irish” 
Geraldines, with their rivals the Butlers, carried on a constant succes- 
sion of wars, intrigues, and rebellions, with the natives and the home 
government, which checked and frustrated every natural tendency to 
self-development. The Tudors first of all applied themselves to the 
work of conquest and consolidation, and their policy and fierce will 
left Ireland at the close of the reign of Elizabeth in the position of 
a subjugated country. James I., after playing for a short time, after 
his fashion, at royal legislation on the newly-acquired dependency, 

ve full sway to the host of speculators who, whether in the more 
egal form of colonizers on already confiscated lands, or the more 
immediately profitable capacity of inquisitors of defective title-deeds, 
introduced an external but energetic element into the northern por- 
tion of the island. Then came the Stuart misdoings, which culminated 
in England in a civil war; in Ireland, whether with the tacit or 
avowed knowledge of the king or not it is impossible to say, but cer- 
tainly not without his complicity in some form,—in rebellion, and, as 
an accidental consequence, in a horrible massacre. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith does justice, for the first time, to the real posi- 
tion and conduct of Cromwell in Irish affairs. He is quite too clear- 
sighted to accept either the malignant calumnies of the enemies of 
the great Protector, or the scarcely less injurious vindications of his 

rofessed friends. Oliver himself does not glory in, but apologizes 
or, and evidently is unable to vindicate to his own conscience, the 
slaughter of the garrison of Drogheda. His own defence, for once, 
is uncertain and self-contradictory, and in the fact that it is so lies 
the real vindication of the natural humanity and far-sightedness of 
his character. The rule of the Protector, once established, was most 
beneficial as far as the stage at which public feeling had arrived would 
allow it to be; and Mr. Goldwin Smith speaks with truth of the 
miracles of administrative talent which his es sway exhibits. 

The Restoration threw back the country into the hands of unprin- 
cipled and selfish intriguers. The succeeding reign involved it fatally 
in the fortunes of the Stuarts and the Church of Rome. Religious 
fanaticism proved too strong for the masculine good sense of William 
of Orange to contend against, and the penal enactments against the 
Catholics, hideous in themselves, and only palliated by wider consi- 
derations of policy and circumstance, lasted, in name at least, down 
tothe reign of George III. But before that time toleration, though in 
a form very akin to indifference, had stepped in to mitigate and nullify 
their operation. It was now that the truth of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
leading proposition was exemplified—that the root of the turbulence 
and disaffection in Ireland is agrarian and not religious in its cha- 
racter. Questions affecting the land preceded, and were only inten- 
sified by, differences in religious creed. The great Catholic land- 
holders still in possession of their estates supported the government ; 
the Cromwellian intruders lost their religious peculiarities, merged 
in the common form of landlordism, and degenerated as fast as any 
Celtic proprietor could possibly have done. 

Then came the ‘American revolution, bringing in its train the 
“Trish Volunteers” of ’82, the re eal of Poyning’s law, and the in- 
dependent Irish Parliament. In this the Protestants had a slight but 
decided majority; but the history of that body, which has been re- 
ferred back to as an epoch of national glory and revived greatness, is 
really, as our author points out, one little deserving of commendation 
or self-gratulation. It was emphatically the reign of selfish and de- 

ded corruption. All that was genuine in it was the passionate 
fanaticism of individual feelings. ‘Throughout, when a moderating 
hand was interposed between the tyrant and his victim, it was from 
England, and not from Ireland, that it proceeded. In England, the 
old intolerant feeling towards Irish, as Catholics, had much abated, 
and it was not until the French revolution of ’89 that any change took 
place in this respect. Then came in both countries, first the dread of 
republicanism, and then—after the failure of the United Irishmen, 
and when the Catholic peasantry began to move, or were goaded by 
misery or design into rebellion—the old religious frenzy. The horrors 
of the last Irish rebellion are known in a general way to most persons. 
Our author has, perhaps, dwelt too strongly in proportion on the 
atrocities of the Protestant gentry and yeomanry, though he admits 
in general terms those of the insurgents, No doubt education and 
superior comfort make the comparison an unequal one in the two 
cases, so far as palliation is concerned ; hut whatever may have been 
the provocations to rebellion, it should not be forgotten that the re- 
tributive vengeance, against which Mr. Goldwin Smith justly inveighs, 
succeeded acts of horrible cruelty against the relatives of those who 
thus indulged their detestable revenge, and partook even more of per- 
sonal than of religious rancour. The “Union,” in its gradual effects, 
is discussed with much sagacity by Our author, who makes consider- 
able use of Lord Cornwallis’s despatches, as illustrative of the real state 
of Irish parties under the old, so Called, independent Parliament. 

With one more rather striking passage we must close our im- 
perfect notice of this interesting and suggestive little work : 





es 


‘It may perhaps be added that the lateness of the union between England and 


Ireland, though caused by, and connected with, all that is most deplorable, j 

in itself altogether to be deplored. Early consolidation and perfect unity poy 
one point of view, sources of _= strength to a nation, as we sce in the case of 
France. But in another, and perhaps a more important point of view, a nation 
may derive advantage from the independent action of different elements in its 
composition down to a later period of its history. Wholesome checks are thus 
imposed upon tendencies which otherwise would become too exclusively domi. 
nant, and give a one-sided character to civilization, and questions are kept in 
some measure open which would otherwise be prematurely closed. ‘ By virtue 
of her long unsettlement and her special claims to consideration,’ Ireland ‘is af. 
fording a clear field for the discussion of political, ecclesiastical, and social ques- 
tions which the English nation, satisfied with an early and limited progress, will 
not suffer to be mooted directly in respect to itself.’” p 





AN IMPROVER ON JOB.* 


Tue author of this little poem tells us frankly that he aspires to im. 
prove on the Book of Job. He limits himself in terms to giving a 
clearer exposition of the Divine purpose of human suffering, which, it 
cannot be denied, is obscurely shadowed forth in that marvellous 
poem. This prefatory avowal is as follows : 

“Tt did not appear to the author that, in the Book of Job, the answer to the 
mourner’s powerful inquiries taken up by Elihu, and concluded by the Deit 
himself, gave that intelligible and complete explanation and reply which might 
have been expected from its importance, or fairly looked for from the God of 
revelation; and this fact almost suggests a suspicion that some passages essential 
to the conclusion of that sublime work must have been omitted or lost. In an 
case, its answers to the inquiring sufferer do not give that explanatory view of 
divine dealing, which places the Deity in the grandest attitude of His own reve. 
lation—not as a Being exercising His supreme Majesty and Omnipotence for the 
~ of silencing all grievance, and compelling the sorrowing sons of men to 
ie down, appalled in slavish fear, at the footstool of an overwhelming Power, but 
as One desirous to make Himself known, and His whole principles of action 
understood—to interpret Himself mercifully and attractively to mankind.” 

The author carries out this purpose in the following strange way. 
“Life” is introduced with “ hasty toilet, half awake,” standing 
beneath “the new-lighted heaven,” and giving his “ orison unto the 
dawn.” Life begins this prayer by the statement that there is much 
suffering in the world: 

‘* For there’s a moan—a deep and doleful wail— 
Cries trom the heart of our humanity 
Aloud, unheard, to God: 
‘’Tis not, but "twould be happy.’” 
The complaint is continued at considerable length, stating that : 
“Truth rises up and stabs the swindled world, 
And death drags off all players from life's prize.” 

‘Life,’ though so lately up, then falls into a dream, in which he 
turns to read the “history of ages,” when Time places his withered 
hand upon his shoulder and makes a still bitterer complaint than that 
of Life. He has lost, he says, so many children; none will stay with 
him. Time becomes hysterical, and subsides, when, “ suddenly, a 
mightier spirit rose, with an ebon crown and sable robes, two diamonds 
in his diadem, and the evening star on his brow.” This majestic 
spirit takes Life with him up to a high place and shows him 
“fathomless perdition,” with all damnation’s shrieking “horrors 
grimmed.” ‘There they see a good deal of very uncomfortable fury, 
“vialed volcanoes” amongst other things, which is, we suppose, the 
more lucid form in this author’s mind of the “ bottles of heaven” in 
Job; and “ perdition’s ever yelling cry ;” and madmen, “with eyes 
burst in their faces” and “ boiling brains.” And, after a long gaze, 
the dark spirit at his side explains that all these have cursed God to 
his very i. “Their docm is eye for eye and tooth for tooth.” 
Then Life awakes for the second time and prays that it might be a 
dream. 

So far we have not got apparently any very clear substitute for 
the revelation of Job. In the second part there is a dialogue be- 
tween “ Life” and “ Mentor.” Mentor’s solution of the problem 
of human misery is, that we should do our duty plainly, and not ask 
too much, This does not satisfy Life, who says : 

“ And thou art done, and I have heard thy voice, 
And call it wisdom—yet within me swells 
A great unanswered cry. My being claims 
The knowledge of a high truth still unknown, 
And will not be at rest.—Why? why? oh why— 
For all life’s gains, this jeopardy of soul ?— 
What prize proportioned to the unchosen risk, 
Holds balanced Sustice o’er our periled heads, 
To say we gain by living ?—This unknown, 
The mighty searchings of the afflicted heart 
Grope comfortless at God.” 

He then becomes a great deal more obscure than the obscurest 
portions of Job: 
“Man at best 
Is ill at ease, and would be else or elsewhere— 

His full heart 
And needing nature never centred round 
A present joy, and said—* This is complete. 

What needs nature, and what is complete ?—the drift appearing to 
be that his full heart is not complete, and the grammar having nothing 
to say on the matter at all. As the object was lucidity, we submit 


” 


ethan: ; a 
this is not very happy, and the number of such passages as this is ex- 


ceedingly large. For instance, in the next page the following unin- 
telligible query is put : , 
“ In myself I'm nothing— 

Worm and dust—sin-crowned with condemnation: 

Armed with the truth, if truth indeed be anght— 

Have it the Christian, as the heathens challenge?” 

After further insisting on his wish for a revelation, and being re- 
buked by an intervening “ Voice,” whom, however, he confutes, this 
_ comes to an end; and, in the third, Mentor again offers a very 
engthy suggestion. He takes Life into Eternity, to see the coloured 





* God and Man. London: Houlston and Wright. 
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stars on the edge of our system, and to look at a comet which de- 
scribes a very long orbit beyond it. He then requests Life to raise 
a million to the millionth power in imagination—without even the 
aid of logarithms—and at an infinitcly greater distance than that to 
“behold the shore of true Eternity.” It appears to be a very 
craggy kind of place : 
“* And see, remote, and still extending out, 
Its rising regions, high, and grave, and great, 
On these stupendous summits that thy stars 
Would lose themselves in climnbing—'mong whose crags 
The whole material universe might hide, 
And never more appear. 
Should but a fragment of those vast crags fall, 
The petty space thou callest time and heaven 
Were filled, and all thy systems crushed and choked.” 
There we find a sunlight such as a hundred rifled worlds, the “ gor- 
us sunlight on ten million hills,” could not have revealed, and Life 
is reproached for grudging “departed loves” to this glorious and 
very much jewelled region. After a description of hell, anda further 
draft on the multiplication table, we get an announcement worthy of 
more serious and simple language, that the shadow of evil and suf- 
fering is not God’s seeking but man’s, and is simply the result of sin 
shutting out as it does the solicitations of an infinite and unceasing 
love. ‘The last few stanzas seem to have in them a serious purpose, 
though they are as poor as their predecessors; but no one would 
wade through such AA tte of diamonds and multiplied moun- 
tains to reach it. Why will worthy people do this kind of thing ? 
If J. A. S. had written out his views in plain English we should have 
been ready to read them with respect, but this ornamental ex- 
position of faith is intolerable. Nothing can be more foolish than 
the verses. Some miscellaneous poems are added, from which we 
select the following eloquent stanzas on Sympathy in a poem entitled 
“ Wayward (Rather)” : 
“ *Tis vain for puritanic frost 
To check our being’s vital action ; 
Like Nature, with her seasons crossed, 
As in the dull, wet-day direction. 
“ The Grecian bed—Dagobert’s sword— 
Or some such thing to measure feeling, 
And cut and crop it to the Word, 
Like housemaids when potatoes peeling. 
“ Not too particularly nice, 
But, where you tind an eye or face deep, 
Just level with a good bold slice, 
And cure all angles with a base sweep.” 
Folly like this should not seek competition with the greatest poem 
in any language. 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT.* 

Captain Marryat’s powers as a novelist were a reflexion of the 
personal experience of the sailor and the man. In the short memoir 
prefixed to this edition of two of his stories we have as long an 
enumeration of stirring incidents as would furnish out the romance 
of much more than the four-and-twenty tales of different kinds of 
which he was the author. As a boy, he served under the personal 
command of Lord Cochrane for more than three years, oat during 
that time took part in more than fifty naval engagements. He was 
often employed to cut out French ships under the protection of land 
hatteries,—to cut out pirates and privateers under similar circum- 
stances,—to face all but certain death in saving his ship or his com- 
rades from the sea; in short, there was no kind of naval terror with 
which he was not perfectly familiar. The following is scarcely an 
extraordinary specimen of the practical excitements which fed his 
mind in early life : 

“One ,of the fore-topmen, drawing water in the chains, ‘fell overboard ; the 
alarm was instantly given, and the ship hove to. I ran upon the poop, and, 
seeing that the man could not swim, jumped overboard to save him. The height 
from which I descended made me go very deep in the water, and when I arose I 
could perceive one of the man’s hands. I swam towards him: but, O God! 
what was my horror when I found myself in the midst of his blood. I compre- 
hended in a moment that a shark had taken him, and expected that every instant 
my own fate would be like his. 1 wonder I had not sunk with fear; I was nearly 
paralyzed. The ship, which had been going six or seven miles an hour, was at 
some distance, and I gave myself up for gone. I had scarcely the power of re- 
flection, and was overwhelmed with he sudden, awful, and, as I thought, certain 
approach of death, in its most horrible shape. In a moment I recollected myself ; 
and I believe the actions of five years crowded into my mind in as many minutes. 
I prayed most fervently, and vowed amendment,Vf it should please God to spare 
me. I was nearly a mile from the ship before I was picked up; and when the 
boat came alongside with me, three large sharks were under the stern. These 
had devoured the poor sailor, and, fortunately for me, had followed the ship for 
more prey, and thus left me to myself.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that he combined with the English 
sailor’s ardent courage and gallantry no small portion of the coarse 
tastes and broad humour of the same type of character. Melodrama 
and farce are the natural alternatives of such a life as the old English 
sailor led during the period of the French war;—from great excite- 
ments he passed to coarse enjoyments, and these, again, were vividly 
enjoyed only in the prospect of the return to great excitement. Ac- 
cordingly, with a mind so acute and prompt, so keen to appreciate 
all the features of the life he led, Captain Marryat early graduated 
in the art of describing great perils and great absurdities with vigour 
and point. There is an overflow of coarse but observant humour in 
his caricature which, though much less perfect, cannot but remind 
us of the genius exhibited in “ Pickwick” and “ Oliver Twist.” In- 
deed, had Mr. Dickens lived a generation earlier, and been, like 
Captain Marryat, engaged in the naval service during the first ad- 
venturous fifteen years of this century, the product of his literary 

* The Pirate and The Three Cutters. By Captain Marryat, ‘RN. Illustrated by 
Stanfield. New edition, with a Memoir of the Author. Bobn, 








genius would probably have been of a very similar order. In the 
accumulation of minute observations, indeed, and in the subtler 
humour of caricature, Captain Marryat cannot for a moment approach 
Mr. Dickens. The one sketches where the other minutely and accu- 
rately paints; the one exaggerates obvious contrasts, where the other 
discovers and brings out into ludicrous prominence the most subtle 
contrasts. Still, take Dickens, not at his best but in his hastier 
efforts at fun, not sketching Sam Weller or his father, but Mr. Jingle 
or Mr. Tupman—and Captain Marryat, also not at his best, not 
sketching Midshipman Easy or Jacob Faithful, but a prudish spinster 
or a retired undertaker, such as we have in the tales before us, and 
there is a very close analogy between them—the same tendency in 
both to fix upon single peculiarities (often physical) as the catch- 
word of a character, and to exert their invention to multiply the 
number of aspects in which they can present it to the reader. 

Besides this common aptitude for farce, there is in both Dickens 
and Marryat the same inhereut love of melodrama. Almost all 
Dickens’s more striking plots have been conceived as stage-situations, 
and have furnished out excellent melodramatic pieces when completed. 
Captain Marryat’s have just the same adaptation. The two pieces 
here reprinted would make respectively an excellent melodrama, aud 
an excellent farce; Zhe Pirate, containing all the perils and passions 
of stirring naval warfare, and The Three Cutters embodying one of 
the most absurd situations which Captain Marryat’s experience in 
the Preventive Service had suggested. 

It is worth notice, that this aptitude and love for caricature is 
seldom found except in combination with an equal love for the ima- 
gination of stimulating and exciting scenes. One might suppose 
that it would be otherwise, that the genius for laughing at and exag- 
gerating human foibles would scarcely be consistent with the faculty 
for appreciating the high stimulus of human adventure and passion. 
As a matter of fact, however, though many have a taste for melo- 
drama who have no appreciation of fun, there are few who have a 
strong pleasure in caricature without a large appetite for excitement 
of the melodramatic kind. You can see in Mr. Dickens’s tales with 
what morbid eagerness he dwells on the exciting elements of crime 
and passion which he introduces; the same may be noticed in Mr. 
Lever’s and Mr. Smedley’s novels, and all the school of novels which 
seem to take their origin in a love of caricature or farce. Probably, 
the explanation is that a very strong and keen sense of the ludicrous 
is oils impossible without considerable sympathy with the stronger 
passions and sentiments of man, and a deep secret delight in findim 
them an undisturbed theatre of their own. The absurdities, vul- 
garities, and follies which this comie school loves to caricature; are 
thus highly absurd and vulgar only if you grant the strong senti- 
mental and romantic impulses which make them absurd and vulgar, 
Caricature is usually a safety-valve for very highly-coloured senti- 
ment, which laughs at other people’s mangués romances ouly the more 
pleasantly if it has a secret world of romance of itsown. ‘Those who 
have not this store of romance in reserve, can neither see nor enjoy 
this kind of broad caricature. They can see nothing but extravagance ; 
because, without the alkali in their own temperament, the acid of the 
satire produces no pleasant effervescence: and they cannot enjoy it ; 
for people who do not understand satire always have an impression 
that it might be levelled at them in their turn. The consequence is, 
that a tinge of romance—often of a very vulgar kind, but still ro- 
mance—seems essential to any great capacity for humour ; and both 
elements—neither of them of a very refined order—were present in 
large mass in Captain Marryat. The Pirate and The Three Cutters 
present, therefore, an excellent type, though by no means the highest 
achievements, of his talent, and will be read with interest, though 
rather belonging to a bygone age of literature. This edition is illus- 
trated with very good engravings by Stanfield. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Scientific Dialogues, intended for the Instruction and Entertainment of 
Young People, in which the First Principles of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy are fully explained. By the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, with 
corrections and improvements by Dr. Olynthus Gregory ; and large 
additions by Charles V. Walker, Esq. A new and enlarged edition, 
containing the recent additions to Science, by John Henry Pepper, 
Esq., F.C.S.A. Inst. C.E.—London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.—This volume is simply Joyce’s Scientific Dia- 
logues continued down to the present day, as Hume’s History was 
continued by Smollett, and Smollett in turn by Cormick. Its value 
depends rather upon the utility of dialogues in general as a means of 
imparting knowledge, than upon the accuracy of the statements con- 
tained in it. We may be almost sure that the latter are correct. The 
question is if they are communicated in a manner calculated to 
arrest the attention and to fix them in the memory. Persons 
who throw books of instruction into this shape are, perhaps, with- 
out being aware of it, taking upon themselves a double task. For 
the composition of a dialogue requires an art of its own wholly 
distinct trom the scientific knowledge which is necessary to the 
substance of the book. Now it appears to us that the advantages 
and disadvantages of a dialogue are nearly evenly balanced, 
the one hand, it imparts a liveliness and variety to subjects other- 
wise, perhaps, rather dry, and children readily learn to identify them- 
selves with the persons of the different speakers, and thereby acquire 
an interest in what is going on which no other method could excite. 
On the other hand, it is extremely difficult to construct a dialogue 
that shall be natural. The questions asked are frequently forced, 
irrelevant, or unnecessary; the lesson is tediously delayed, and the 
pupil becomes disgusted at finding his own intellect rated at so low a 
standard. There is, moreover, in all these juvenile dialogues on 
learned subjects, an insufferable air of priggishness about the good 
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boys and girls who are so hungry after useful knowledge. But still 
dialogues, no doubt, have their uses, and all we are called upon to 
inquire into, on the present occasion, is whether these — resent 
more of the good or bad qualities of ——_ in general. Here we 
think we can give a verdict in favour of Messrs. Joyce, Walker, and 
Pepper. The questions are not so often futile as we have observed 
them to be in other works of the kind. In fact, they run rather into 
the opposite extreme, the questioners oe almost as much know- 
ledge as the answerer himself. The whole conversation is tolerably 
easy, and if used as an accompaniment to a series of ee experl- 
ments, we dare say the book would prove all that would be required. 

The Sisters, Innisfail, and other Poems, By Aubrey de Vere. London : 
Longman.—This is a volume of musical verse, showing cultivated 
taste and that romantic sentiment which always pleases us in poetry, 
even where we may believe it ill grounded. The Sisters, an Irish 
tale, seem in part at least allegorical, and pervaded by an under- 
current of allusion to the relationship of England and Ireland. It is 
prettily written, and contains a rather good description of the city of 
Oxford. Innisfail is not the name of a poem, but one half of the 
volume, which consists of ballads upon Irish history between the 
twelfth and eighteenth centuries. These are occasionally very melo- 
dious and touching, as for instance, “The Dirge of Rory O’ More,” at 

241. But one pervading fault of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s versifica- 
tion.is the use of dissyllables in the second line of the ordinary four- 
line stanza. This, unless veryskilfully handled, has a tendency to pro- 
duce a rather jocular effect than otherwise, and introduced as it often is 
into serious passages, the result is anything but agreeable. 

Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, and how they may be more success- 
Sully taught in Blementary Schools. By Robert Floyd. London: Long- 
man.—This is an eminently practical little book, and whatever be the 
actual value of the precepts contained in it, it cannot be pretended 
that they are not clearly and fully explained, and illustrated by well 
chosen examples. On the subject of reading and spelling Mr. Floyd 
remarks that the discontinuance of the old-fashioned practice of learn- 
ing spelling by rote in favour of writing from dictation, is, he thinks, 
a mistake. He considers that learning by heart strengthens the me- 
mory, and moreover that certain elementary combinations of letters 
ave more thoroughly fixed in a child’s mind by that process than by 
any other. The plan of teaching writing here given by Mr. Floyd 
seems to us a very useful one, differing from the old-fashioned system 
in that it connects the straight line, the curve and the oval, or in other 
words the old pot-hook and hanger directly with the formation of par- 
ticular letters. Some good specimens of the defects most common to 
juvenile writers are appended to this chapter. In Mr. Floyd’s mode 
of teaching arithmetic the chief novelty that we observe is the affixing 
of so many marks to each figure of a sum, as thus #:8::, in order 
to keep before the pupil’s mind the number of units which it repre- 
sent$. Some of his suggestions also for teaching in class seem very 
useful and convenient. 

Marvels of Pond Life ; or, a Year’s Microscopie Recreations among the 
Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, Water Bears, and Polyzoa. By Henry J. 
Slack, ¥.8.S. London: Groombridge.—The time has long gone by when 
to have written an essay upon the sticklebats in the Hampstead ponds 
was considered a fitting description of pursuits at once trivial and 
pedantic. Natural science has taken huge strides since the publica- 
tion of “ Pickwick,” and all such little books as Mr. Slack’s are now 
among our most cherished literary productions. The plan of it is 
rather curious, every chapter representing some month in the year; 
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happiness of that everlasting habitation which was proffered to them, 
in a strain of graceful eloquence somewhat above the average style of 
such publications, and acceptable, no doubt, to the numerous class of 
romantic pietists. 

The New Bankruptcy Law: the Act to Amend the Law Relating to 

Bankruptcy and Insolvency Arranged and Simplified. By B. Peverly 
Attorney and Solicitor, Coleman-street ; and C. Hatt, Reporter, In. 
solvent Debtors’ Court. London: Houlston and Wright.—This little 
handbook seems compiled with the requisite practical knowledge, and 
is likely, as we need hardly say, to be a great assistance to persons in 
business who have neither the time nor the technical knowledge to get 
up the new act for themselves. The compilers have, in many instances 
succeeded in putting in a few simple words the gist of a long clause. 
and in explaining legal arrangements in less technical language. 
How great a boon this is to the public at large, everybody will admit 
who has ever been condemned to hear a highly scientific barrister ex. 
plain the law of petty larceny, which he wally does in language that 
might be intelligible to Lord Eldon, but assuredly not to any 
ordinary business-minded man. 
_ Greek Texts, with Notes—Aristophanes. Oxford: Knights—This 
is one of the series we have already been called upon to notice several 
times. The typography is very neat, the notes sufficient, and the bulk 
most portable. 

Christopheros, and Other Poems. By Walter B. Mant, Archdeacon 
of Down. Bell and Daldy.—Short poems, written, the author tells 
us, at various periods of his life, from 1825 to 1861, “ composed chiefly 
in the open air, and printed at the suggestion of friends.” It is one of 
the many unaccountable volumes of poetry that make their appearance 
every year, One would have thought that half the cultare and know- 
ledge implied in its composition would have been accompanied by 
suflicient acquaintance with the state of the public mind regarding 
poetry to convince the author that his book would fall dead from the 
press. 

The Life of Jeanne d’ Albret, Queen of Navarre, &c. &c. By Martha 
Walker Freer. London: Hurst and Blackett. —This is a cheap 
reissue of a work that has been published for some little time ; and 
we must say we think publishers would do better to acknowledge 
this fact when they do bring out a reprint, instead of leaving the public 
generally to suppose that it is a new book. Miss Freer’s historical 
writings belong to a school of literature something between class-books 
for schools and real works of art. They are too good for the first, and 
not good enough for the second. In our review of her J/istory of 
Henri-Quatre, which appeared in July, we expressed our opinion of 
her merits. Jeanne d’ Albret isa book of exactly the same sort, indus- 
triously compiled, honestly conceived, but duller than a blue-book. It 
has, however, this merit, that it places within a reasonable compass a 
period of history which everybody ought to understand, and makes it 
accessible to many who would never consult more recondite autho- 
rities themselves. 

The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. Illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings on steel and wood, from designs by Edward Duncan, 
Birket Foster, Richard Westall, and others. New edition, with addi- 
tional notes and plates, and a general index. London: Bohn.— 
Southey’s Life of’ Nelson is an English classic which every schoolboy 
knows by heart before he is twelve years old. The aspect of this 
edition, however, with its nice illustrations, notes, and index, promises 
a new pleasure to the rising generation. Many of the plates are co- 
loured, which is, of course, an additional attraction ; and we have 





not because the particular creatures described in each chapter are more 
easily discovered in the month by which the chapter is designated, but 
because the author actually discovered them in that month. The 
book, accordingly, is a record of actual experience, which the writer 
thought “ would facilitate a departure from the dry manner of a 
technical treatise.’ The illustrations, which are taken from drawings 
executed by the author’s wife, are very clear and well done. And as 
all the ponds mentioned in the volume are either close to London or 
within a moderate distance of it, the book will perhaps have the effect 
of stimulating to some active exercise many an unfortunate clerk or 
other employe who, lodging in the suburbs, has no resource for his 
summer evenings than to watch the donkeys on Hampstead Heath or 
the geese on Clapham Common. Excellent and intelligible directions 
are given throughout for the examination and preservation of speci- 
mens. And altogether Pond Life is as complete a little handbook of 
tlie subject as we should wish to see. 

The Cook’s Guide, and Housekeeper and Butler's Assistant: a| 
Practical Treatise on English and Foreign Cookery in all its branches. 
By Charles Elmé Francatelli. London: Richard Bentley.—If cuigue | 
sud arte credendum be a sound maxim, we cannot well refuse to listen 
to Francatelli. But to discriminate between the peculiar merits of 
his Cook’s Guide and other works of the same sort, requires deeper 
gastronomieal science than we can lay claim to. We feel competent 
to notice in this column only the copiousness and apparent simplicity | 
of his receipts. And we cannot help thinking that if young wives | 
would honestly endeavour to make their cooks adopt the suggestions 
herein given, they would find their trouble more den repaid by the 
increased good temper of their husbands. We are very well aware 
that what is called a cheap cook cannot be trusted with the prepara- 
tion of these delicate, though as far as ingredients are concerned, 
simple dishes. But surely a few pounds more a year for a clever and 
tasteful servant, who can occasionally vary the jomt or the steak by a 
few more piquant compositions, is not a real extravagance. It keeps 
many a sovereign at home which would otherwise be spent at the 
club, and saves a variety of expenses which are now incurred as atone- 
ment for marital neglect. 

The Messages of the Prince, and Tov they were Received. Oxford and 
London: TT. H. and James Parker.—This is one of that class of little 
books which. first of all the present Bishop of Oxford, and the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, and afterwards, /oxgo ieee Mr. Monro brought into 
notice and made popular. The present one is an allegory founded on 
the parable of the rich man who made a feast. The aaa is prettily 


and eloquently expounded. The short-lived nature of the pleasures 
and unsatisfactory character of the business to which the invite 





guests postponed the invitation of the Lord, are contrasted with. the 


indeed only one thing to object to, and that is a hideous portrait of 
Lady Hamilton. For the rest, the paper, printing, and binding is all 
that can be desired—worthy of the hero, and worthy of his biographer 

Practical Swiss Guide. Red Book for Switzerland, the adjoining dis-. 
tricts of Savoy, Piedmont, North Italy, the introductory Routes from 
London by France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, and, in the briefest 
possible space, every necessary Advice, to See all that ought to be Seen in 


| the shortest Period and at the least Expense. By an Englishman Abroad. 
| London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—There is a self-laudation about 
| the introductory pages of this volume, coupled with injurious imputa- 


tions upon other guide-books, which does not prepossess us in its 
favour. We can only say of it in general that it is an attempt to 
compress too much into a small space, and that, while loaded with 
a particulars which the experienced traveller doesn’t want, its 
meagreness will deprive it of almost all utility for such as are really 
novices. 

A Farewell Sermon. Preached in Westminster Abbey, at the School 
Service, Saint James’s-day, 25th July, 1861. By the Rev. T. W. ee 


|M.A., Seeond Master, St. Peter’s College, Westminster. Publishe 


by request. London: J. H. and J. Parker.—The art of preaching so as 
to gain the attention of schoolboys, is perhaps about the rarest of all 
arts which appertain to publie speaking. Dr. Armold, we believe, was 
really successful in this way, and we have heard that Dr. Temple is 
too. Some excellent school sermons have been also recently published 
by the Head Master of Repton. We cannot say that Mr. Weare is 
equal to these, but his discourse is simple and practical and intel- 
ligible to the boyish mind. 


The First Step in French, being an Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
French Language. By Léon Contanseau, lately Professor of French in the 
Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe, &e. (Longman and Co.) 

The Anglo-Saxon Sagas; an Examination of their Value as Aids to History. By 
Daniel H. Haigh. (John Russell Smith.) 

The Conquest of Britain by the Sarons: a Narmony of the “ Historia Britonum,” 
the Writings of Gildas, the * Brul,” and the Saxon Chronicle. By Daniel H. 
Haigh. (John Russell Smith.) 

Mentone and the Riviera as a Winter Climate. By J. Henry Bennet, M.D.,, &. 
(John Churchill.) 

Some Account of the Buildings Designed by Francis Fowke, Capt. R.E., for the Inter 
national Exhibition of 1362. With Ulustrations and a Map of the Site. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 

Mabel’s Cross. By E.M.P. In two volumes. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

East and West; or, Once upon a Time. By J. Frazer Corkran. In three volumes. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 







SERIALS. 
The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, Part XXXII. Conducted by Charles 
Knight. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
Chambers's Journal, Part XCIL., for August. 
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OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. sat 

MPEY MURCHISON, 
gc B maar commencing on the 7th October 


lication to the Registrar. The Courses of 
— es mbrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, by 
3 “ Prof. Hux Geology. by Prof. 





and Mining, by Mr. Warington Smyth : Me- 
Kamay Mlnersloey and Applied Mechanics, by Prof. Willis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





THE BEST “AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
4 CO., Tea ~.—""s &, King William-street, City. Good strong 
= fu) Tea. 2s, Ad., 26. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Soue hong, 3s, 8d., 
Se i0d., and 4s. bs 20 Neffces, Is, 1s. 2d. 1s. 24., Ie. 4d., ls. 6d, 
and Is, Bd Tea and Coffee to the valne of 40s. sent carriage-free 
any railw ay station or market town in England. A price-current 
on Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 





A MOST ST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


een apmapiagr area 


(commonly called nye Homeopathic Cocoa). 





roma, grateful a emectinen, and invigorati 

howe se have procured its general adoption 

age ——_ breakfast beverage. Each packet is labelled 

SAMES Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 3Ib., 1., and 
tb. rack at Is. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers, everywhere. 


S AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND I RRINS'’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
*“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
*,* Sold W holesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
© eter, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &e. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


NEFORD’S Pp U RE FLU ID 


IN N 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
ctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the ~ublic, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulatec mon Syrup, it for 
an agreeable Efferveseing Draught, in which its Aperie nt qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
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the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
t atte’ mtion to 


highly beneficial. Manutactured (with the utr 
strength and parity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 1 
street, a ; and sold by all respectable Chemis: 
the Empire 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


Used in the Royal Laundr, 


ue LADIES are respectfully informed 


that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say , that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIE LD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 


When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and in 


Glasgow and London. 


ih ASTIC STOCKIN GS AND KNEE- 

CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 

p_— yielding an unvarying support. Insteuctions 

ment, and prices on application, and the article sent by post from 
the Manufacturers. 











POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London, 5. W. 


> ‘LR . hl 7 AT 
fTMHE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 
SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. Particularly recommended to Tourists and Excursionists, 
and to be obtained only of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HOSIERS, emer te MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
UTFITTERs, 
endian Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, cx rof Hart-strect 
Corner of — art-road and Euston-road, 
Count stablishments : 
Sheffield oa Bradf rd, Yorkshire. 





K.B.—An immense and choice assortment of goods for all classes 
and all ages, im the several above-mentioned branches of our 


business. 


" TT “Dp r INTIST 
N R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 

52, Fleet str Sg a ian ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
SCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRING: 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teett 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer , 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found superi 
to any teeth before used. This method does not require the extrac- 
tion of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
ferve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in ma- 
tication. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


ie io , : [Orv ® 
EETH.—BY HER MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.— Newly-invented application 
of chemically -prepared India-rubber in the construction of Arti- 
ficial Teeth, Gums, Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, 
Surgeon- Dentist, sole Inventor and Patentee of a new, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of ( hemically-prepared 
ndia-rubber as a lining to the gold or bone frame, All sharp 
cdges are avoi s or fastenings are required, a 
greatly -incre » is supplied, a natural elas- 
ticity hitherto wholly enateainal le, am a a fit perfected with the 
Most une!ring accuracy, are secured , from the softness and 
flexibility of the agents employed, he ered 4 st support is given to 
the adjoining teeth, when ieee or rendered tender by the abserp- 
tion of the gums. To be obtained only at 
Street, Grosvenor: square, m, W.; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-square, Neweastle-on-T yne. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and MIN TM ENT. 
~-WEAKNESS—WASTING.—When the weatl.r is warm 

the delicate in constitution lose their appetite, their sleep is dis- 
turbed, and their spirits depressed. When ihe weather is hot the 
robust and vigorous c¢ antly require some cooling medicine to pre- 
neir he ith, The stomach in both is the erring organ, which 
Holloway « Pills at once correct and invigorate. In weakly women 
and young children, it is better treatment to trust to his Ointment, 
which should be diligently rubbed over the stomach and right side 
till considerable absorption ensues. It penetrates, and speedily 
= #8 a specific change for the better in the digestive funetions; 
»y maintaining this improved action, for a time, digestion becomes 
pertect, aud health and strength return. 
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7 r , 
HE OTTOMAN RAILWAY from 
SMYRNA to AIDIN of His Imperial Majesty the SULTAN 
Notice is hereby given that the next HALF-YEARLY ORDiNAKY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders in this Railway will be 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsga e-street, jon, on Friday 
the 27th day of September now next uir ng. at two o'clock pre- 
cisely, to receive the report of the Directors’ statement of accounts 
and balance sheet to the 30th June, 1861, ani for the transaction ot 
the general busiress the company. Shareholders intending to 
take part in the proceedings of the General Meeting must de pposit 
i ompany's offices at least twenty one 
mee “ig will be held. 
By order abe Boare 
coc Bat. i STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
- COL i, Secretary 
Company's Offices, 2, St. Michael's House, Cornhill, 
Lendon, August 16, 1861. 


7 To" 
OUTH AUS STRALIAN. BAN 'KING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
LETT S of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ax ide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Eve ry description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New Seuth Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 


54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 























WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ue LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


istal 4 1896, 
Offices—1, Dale-street, L iverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, London. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Annual Premiums exceed 310 0002, and place it in the first 
class of fire offices. Ite liberality and promptitude in settling claims 
have been estal.lished in the adjustment of enormous losses; ve 
premium has uniformly 
given to proposals tor improving the character of risks, that hig h 
preminms may be unnecessary. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The Annual Premiums exceed 130,000/.; the Accumulated Reserve 

in this department is 707,000 
RESOURCES. 

The invested Funds of the Company 

liability of proprietors is limited. 
SWINTON BOU Secretary to the Company, 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident See retary, London. 


, TOTT r . 
PYOYAL INSURANCE 
»v Head Offices—29, Lombard-street, LO) 
and Royal Insurance Buildings, LIVERP OL, 
Branch ( Oflices--Mand hester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 
© The suceess of the Company, even in its earliest years, received 
the marked attention, and elicited the surprised comments ot 
write re best acquainted with the history of Insura Companies 
» Premiums for 1860 EQUAL the Total Fire Premiums 
N 3 1845 to 18D 
el ms for 1860 F xe EED the Entire Life Premiums for 
the E IGHI YEAKS ending 1852 
* Purchaseof Annuities in 1560 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar 
re ceipts for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to 1854 
* This progress, it is ved, is unsurpassed 
it applies to each of the three branches of the bus 


FIRE BRANCH, 


“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the 
year of that impetus which had prev ly brought it toa 
position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies of 
the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1859 had advanced 
to the sum of S141, 7s. 3d. Tn 1860, the amount of Fire Pre- 
miums ry arrived =" : sum of 262, - 74. 1%s, Lid., showing an in- 
631, 12 . excee i advance of the pre- | 
ear, so that vo ~ years the ‘Fire Re of er ompany 
n enhanced by the enormous sum of 66,829. 17 
Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty ps sid to ¢ 
ment for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the business 
in amore prominent way, an it affords the means of comparison 
with other ¢ es s Proprietors will be gratified to learn 
that the iueres nat y 4 lin the last year is 
more than de sable that of any other C: omp: » either London or 
Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even approaches 
to 50 per cent, of the advance of this ¢ ompany. Our increase 
actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of 
the Metropolitan Offices combi mes whilst of the Provincial Of 
it forms upwards of 30 per he total advance of the other 
28 offices established out of Leoden. 


LIFE BRANCH. 


“The Reports of the Company for 
variably to announce a constant | 
ness, the new Polimes of each suc 
over the one a had immed 
shown in t var 1860, the I s on New Policies, atrer de- 
ducting Guar ant . being 15,07 17. 10d, which is an increase 
in that item of 19930. 17s. 5d ‘above the amount received for the 
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several years have had in- 











lit. A similar result is 












year 18% 

* De n this advance is small when compared with the sudden 
and re been given to this branch 
of t susiness in the present year (1s61) 





“It was not until the commencement of the vear that the public 
seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact that the 
Royal Insurance Company h id published late in the last year an 
account of the 

1 


ae ee into the assets and liabilities of its 
el form, and in as plain and intelli- 
abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
together with the ‘oath e statements and valuations necessary for 
thet purpose. 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this Pamphlet, t, 
mpanying Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the attention of 
the United Kingdom, as 
Indeed a most satisfactory and 
conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the fact 
that the Sum Assured on new Polie’ n the six months to the 3rd 
June of the present year, is actually fifty per cent. in exéess of the 
Sum Assured in the Treepouding mths of the year 180, although 

eded the Sum Assured in any like 























previous period of time, 

“ If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with reapect to the amount of its new business, be at onee 
placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of al) the 
urance (or 8 in this country, and the an- 
ticipati-us of the last Raper t fect that the details of the 
Lite Business then to be published ual form an epoch of the Ks- 
tablishment, will have a yom and very happy realisation.” 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIPE BRANCH. 
returned every Five Years to 








caorese —Large 





Expe nses chiefly borne by the Fire Brauch, in order to Increase 
the Bonus to be returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DBCLARED. 
Two per Cent, per Annum on the Sum Assured; 
Bonus ever continuously declered by any Company 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in band exeecd soo 0001. 
avuager and Actuary 


JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
rTAMTD + <oTT ‘Pp 
TATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0002. and 
t ot moderate rates. 
s was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claiins within the days of grace paid by this Company. 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a smail extra premium. 


the greatest 





JOUN B, 






Sums of money a he deposi*ed * interest, for fixe periods, 
upon terms of Speci and Forms on 
application to the aa OFFIiCE—365, ‘Strand, Loudon, 





exceed 1,260,000/. The | 






| TWENTIETH YEAR OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
| FP UIS Library was established in 1842, to 
promote the more general circulation of the best. 
Works in History, Bioeraruy, RELIGION, PHILOsoPHy, 
Travet, and Apventure, and the Higher Class of Fro- 
| Tion. From its commencement, books of every shade 
| of opinion, on all subjects of importance, hav 
liberally provided for the use of Subscribers 
now furnishes constant supplies of the best Literature 
to nearly every Town and Village in the Kingdom. 
Lists of the principal Works at present in Circulation, 
with Catalogues of Surplus Copies of recent Works with- 
drawn for Sale, will be Forwarded, postage sree, on appli- 
cation, 
Cuar.tes Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Bir- 
mingham. 











4 QUEEN’S DAIRY. —ART AND 





PHILOSOPHY,.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., contains:—Fine Exterior View of the Royal 
Dairy, Frogmore—Art and Philosophy—A Morning in 
Lille—Diderot’s Essay on Art—Domesday Book in a 
New Dress (with [lustration)—Strikes—The Labour 
} a stion —A Voyage from Westminster to London 
Bridge—Railway Matters—Destitute Boys and Indus- 
trial Schools —Grinling Gibbons and the Ritsons at 
Petworth — Compensation Cases — Stained Glass — 
Church-building News—Provincial News, &c.—Office, 
i, York-street, Covent-garden, and all Booksellers. 


2 TE, QUEEN."—The Publisher of 

rhe “Queen” begs to inform the Trade and 
Public, that No. 1. of this Journal may still be had, 
with the Photograph of Her Majesty. The demand for 
the paper, however, has so far exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations, that the very large stock of the 
Coloured Fashion Plates prepared for No. 1. is ex- 
hausted, and it is not possible to obtain a further 
supply. The Photographs of Her Majesty, witl, how- 
ever, continue to be supplied with No. 1. of The Queen, 
or it may be had with any following Number, it being 
taken instead of the current Supplement. 

With No. If. of The Queen (September 14) will be 
given a Muslin Pocket-handkerchief, ready for working. 
Newsvendors are requested to send their orders early. 
to their agents. 

OFFICE—248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


On Saturday, the 2ist inst., No, 1 of 


qU N,—a First-Class COMIC PERIODI- 
CAL, with Numerous Highly-Finished ENGRAV- 
VINGS. Price ONE PENNY 
Office, 80, Fleet-street, B.C. 


| 

| ee N.—In consequence of the large number 
| printed, Advertisements for insertion in FUN 
| must reach the Office at least ten days prior to the date 
| of publication. 

| Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just pub lished, in pest SvO "(with Original hotograph 
of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta), price 10s, 6d., cloth; 
Dy THE, PRACK OF ‘THE | GARI- 
BALDIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY, By 
ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
Groner Manwarrye, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 


London: 


Just published, fen. §vo, price 5s. cloth, 


|Q\BSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 

| ILLUSTRATED ACCOR DING TO THE SPIRI- 

| TUAL SENSE, By MARY C. HUME 

| Groner Manywarine, 8, King William- 

| street, Strand. 

[HE Wks TMINSTE R REVIEW. — 

Advertisements and Bills intended for insertion 

in the forthcoming Oetober Number, are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 25th instant, 

| Grorce Manwarine, 8, King William-street, 

| 


London: 





Strand, W.C, 


} RADICAL CURES BY ELECTRICITY, 
Just published, Svo, of 300 pages, price Is. 6d., 


ww wre » ‘ 7 
XTRACTS FROM DR. CAPLIN’S 
CASE-BOOK., Containing the Dem«c tion of his System, 
sition to the Usual Mode of | ractice, with the - 
Fifty-six Cases.—To be had at H Bailliére's, 219, Ie, 
and at the Authors }1.00TRO<)MEMICAL Batu Establishment, Ae 
York-place, Baker-street, London. 











ESTABLISHED 1533, 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘+ rincipal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Lridge-street, 










At Caleutta, » 
bh agencies th 
AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
The aecamulated asrets exceed 
The subscribed capital 
The annual income from life miams exc 
The policy claims and benuses paid to claimants about . 


Offices 
Kong, wit 
POSITION, LNCOME, 












eds 





1 *j,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 
a pany transacts the following description of Dusiness :— 
Lite Assura on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Anwuitic® and ne 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurance and Guaral 
business; and confers upou Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with periect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Volicies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forteiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and eve 
infurmation, may be obtuined on application toany of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Sceretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 8.W., 

to whoin applications for agencies in places not cificiently repre- 
sented may be addiessed 
j C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


2 

i. RICE )RD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 
restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 
| tour weeks, Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. No 
consultation necessary.—Soeld in cases, with full instructions, at 
lls., or four quantities for 33%, sent anywhere, carefully packed, 
on receipt of remittance or post-office order.—dole agent im Joly, 

| PROUT, 229, Strand. Lutered at Stationers’ lell. 
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SUMMER TOURS. 


Now ready, with 200 illustrations, 2 vols., post 8vo, 24s, 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND: 

Including WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTER- 
BURY, and CHICHESTER. 


The following are also Now Ready: 
HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. 


Map. 16mo. 5s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. 


Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK — SURREY, HANTS, 


AND ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, AND 
OXFORDSHIRE; University and City of Oxford, and 
Descent of the Thames. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL, Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. Map, Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH AND SOUTH 
WALES. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

“Into every nook which an Englishman can pene- 
trate he carries his Rep Hanpnook, He trusts to his 
Mvrkay as he would trust to his razor, because it is 
thoroughly English and reliable; and for his history, 
hotels, exchanges, scenery, for the clue to his route 
and his comfort by the way, Murray's Rep HanpBook 
is his ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ —Times. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 6s., 
N ADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 





Eighth Edition, with numerous illustrations, 5s., 
! | ‘ALES and STORIES from HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
ERMONS PREACHED IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo, price 16s., the Second Volume of 
HE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Containing the History of Civilization in Spain and 
Scotland. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand, 
"WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 

SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. Two 

Vols., 258. 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 


Two Vols., 8vo, 24s. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. 9s. 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
FORM. Second Edition, with Supplement. Is. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 





ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
12mo, roan, 3s., 


GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 

LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools and Col- 

leges. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Revised and 

Corrected by the Rey. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head 
Master of King’s College, London. 

London: WiLLiaM TeGe, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


This day is published, in 3 vols., post Svo, price 31s. 6d., 
HE SILVER CORD. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “The Gordian 

Knot,” * Aspen Court,” &. 

London: Brapgury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 
This day is published, in post 8vo, with map and illus- 
trations, price 12s., 

HE FORESTS AND GARDENS OF 
SOUTH INDIA, By HUGH CLEGHORN, M.D., 
F.L.S., Conservator of Forests, Madras Presidency. 


London: Wma, H. ALtew and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. | 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYs. 
In feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, 400 pp., 


CHOOL-BOY HONOUR: a ‘Tale of 

Halminster College. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 

Author of ‘The Cherry Stones,” “The First of June.” 
With Illustrations by Portch. 

This entertaining volume will be welcomed by every 
school-boy in the kingdom for the diversity of its 
amusements and the adventures that it contains. The 
high Mora! Principles that it also inculeates will cause 
it to be one of the most popular gift-books for boys. 

London: RovtLepecr, Warne, & ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon-street, 














By E. 


on the revisal of the work in going through the press.” 


BEING A REC 


EIGHTEEN 
By CHRON 


peared."”—Saturday Review. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


DUTCH PICTURES; 
WITH SOME SKETCHES IN THE FLEMISH MANNER. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of ** William Hogarth,” ‘Seven Sons of Mammon,” “‘ Twice Round the Clock,” &c. 


ee 


NEW NOVEL. 





In a few days, Two Volumes, post 8vo, 


HILLS AND PLAINS: 


A VERY OLD STORY. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 











Just published, in Two Vols., price Lis., 


MABEL’S CROSS: A NOVEL. 


M. P. 


Tue Critic says: “ ‘ Mabel’s Cross,’ a novel which excited some interest on its announcement a short time 
since, is to be published next week. The delay in its appearance has been owing to the extreme care bestowed 


Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE: 


ORD OF THE 


FOLITICS, ART, FASHION, GOSSIP, AND ANECDOTE OF PARIS DURING THE PAST 


MONTHS. 
IQUEUSE. 


“It requires a woman's sympathy to depict these home-scenes (of French Imperial life), and to sympathize 
with these home-virtues. La Chroniqueuse has done well to make these charming sketches better known to 
English hearts and English homes in a collected volume than in the confined sphere in which they first ap- 











London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar- 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of * Lake 
Ngami.” 8vo, with portrait and numerous illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well- 
told adventures, its unpretending -tyle, its rich fund of 
information, and spirited illustrations, will command a 
wide circle of readers, The interest of his story never 
flags for a moment.” — Atheneum. 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 

“These volumes are very useful and valuable contri- 
butions to the history of France during one of its most 
important epochs.” —Odbserver. 

THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By MISS FREER. Price 
5s., bound and illustrated, forming the new volume 
of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions.” 

A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
|EAST AND WEST. By J. FRAZER 
CORKRAN,. 3 vols. 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By 


Captain MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis 





de Bellemare. 3 vols. 


‘ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the 
| Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
“A most original and exciting novel.”—Chronicle. 


| UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 
| 


of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


| NOTICE TO QUIT. By W.G. WILLS, 
Author of “ Life's Foreshadowings.” Were week. 


| 
| = atin 
| MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
| The Fourth Edition, in Three Volumes, of 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Will be ready for delivery on September 21. 
CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


| MR. BENTLEY'S 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘CONSUL HODGSON’S RESIDENCE at 


NAGASAKI and HAKODATI in 1859-60, With an 
Account of Japan. By Consul HODGSON. With 
a Series of Letters on Japan. By HIS WIFE. Svyo, 
with illustrations. (Just ready. 
II. 
THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 

1 T y ~ ”~ 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. HENRY 
WOOD. 3 vols. 

“Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of 
corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of 


ssion ; 
Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of 
Satan. 
This is the cross I must bear—sin and the swiit retri- 
bution.”—LoNGFELLow. (Jemediately, 


Ill. 

MEMOIRS of RICHARD the THIRD, 
and his Contemporaries. By J, HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of “The Court of England under the 
Stuarts.” Svo, with a Portrait, &. 

[Jmmediately, 


IV. 

A REPLY to the OBSERVATIONS in 
the QUARTERLY REVIEW on the AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY of LORD DUNDONALD. By MARCUS, 
Svo, with Charts. [Just ready, 


Vv. 

THE COOK’S GUIDE and HOUSE- 
KEEPER and BUTLER’S ASSISTANT. By C, E. 
FRANCATELLL, late Chief Cook to Her Majesty 
the Queen. In a handsome volume, price 5s., with 
many Illustrations. [Now ready. 


vi. 

LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTO. 
BLOGRAPHY. With Four Plans and a Portrait, 
price 5s. 

* An invaluable work. It will be read with interest 
as long as England possesses a navy, and ought to be 
a@ prize book in every school in England.”— London 
Review. [Vow ready, 

Ricuarp Beyt.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





COMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDIA. 
This day is published, Vol. VIIL, price 12s., of 

f | YHE ENGLISH CYCLOPLEDIA 

OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
This Volume completes the Division of Arts and 

Sciences, and the entire Work. 

Part XXIL., price 2s. 6d., was published on the Ist. inst. 

Brapscry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, E.C, 
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